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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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an Acre anda Bent Buggy Spring. 
yndence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Orhere is on exhibition at the Char- 
Jeston Exposition @ large picture in 

colors of the peas grown last 
~ Mr. Lewis Grady, of Kinston, 
N. C. “The picture is the property of 
the De: artment of Agriculture of 
North Carolina and was made from 
a phot ruph taken while the peas 
were in the garden. 

Mr. Grady is an old Confederate 
soldier and for many years has 
owned a fruit and confectionery 
stand a half block from the court 
hone on Quean Street, the principal 
business street in Kinston. Last 
year he put in his spare moments 
raising peas and beans in his garden 
of an eighth of an acre in area. He 
laid off the rows four feet apart, used 
one suck of the Hyco fertilizer on 
ordinary gray loam, and on January 
92d planted the Melting Sugar, Mar- 
row Fatand Champion of England 
peas. The tool used to cultivate the 
peas was an old piece of a buggy 
spring bent into shape and bolted to 
a hoe helve. 

The peas grew to a height of eight 
or ten feet, and some of the Mar- 
row Fat variety toa height of fif 
teen feet. People from far and near 
came tosee Mr. Grady’s peacrop. I 
saw it and it was well worth a long 
trip to see. After supplying his 
family of five and giving away quite 
a quantity, he scld $30 worth of 
peas. e 

On the same piece of land on June 
2d he planted some Ford’s Mammoth 
Podded Lima Beans and scme Shot- 
well’s Improved Thick Pole Lima 
Beans. ‘he former have pods seven 
tocight inches long with six beans 

tothe pod; the latter are shorter, 
morecompact and have six beans to 
thepod. This bean crop Mr. Grady 
readily sold for $35. 

How is that for an old wounded 
Confederate soldier with a few spare 
minutes each day, a bent buggy 
spring, one sack of fertilizer and an 
eighth of an acre of ground? 

Mr. Grady this year has about one 
acre of land rtaked with 1,650 posts 
with slats nailed on them and his 
peas are pushing upward with amaz 
ing rapidity. B. W. SPILMAN. 
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PREVENTING OAT SMUT. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It lies within the power of every 
farmer to prevent much of the dam. 
age suffered by his crops through 
the yearly inroads of plant disease. 
Oat smutis the one that demands 
particular attention just now. 

Very few farmers realize just how 
much damage they suffer yearly 
through this pest. The smut dwarfs 
Many of the affected plants so that 
they usually escape the eye of the 
farmer ashe surveys his field; and 
what may appear to him to be merely 
Sloss of one or two per cent. is in 
reality very rarely less than eight 
Per cent., and very frequently runs 
up into the thirties and forties. This 
i# an absolute loss, as it costs as 
much in the way of land, seed, till- 
4ge and harvesting to raise these 
smutted stalks as it does to raise full 
grain. 

The smut is caused by a fungus 
that invades the tissue of the very 
young oat plant. Itis in the seed 
When sown. The seed may be 
treated so as to kill the fungus with- 
out harm to the oat and the crop be 
Correspondingly benefited. 

To treat seed for smut place the 
feed on a barn floor and thoroughly 
Wet with a solution made by mixing 
one pound of formalin with 45 to 50 
Ballons of water. Formalin may be 
bought at the drug store at from 75 
to 90 cents per quart, and the wet- 
ting of the oats may be readily ac 
‘omplished either by a spray pump 
: by throwing the solution on and 

®n shoveling the heap over till 
ad Seed is saturated. Then coyer 

®pile with blankets and allow it 

fo stand 10 or 12 hours. ‘ 

Ewa seed may be dried with lime 

od running through the fanning 

" will remove extra lime, leaving 
© Seed ready for the drill. 

® cost is less than 12 cents per 





be prevented in the same way, also 
the barley smut. Corn smut cannot, 
nor can the loose smut of wheat. 

Do not use blue stone on oats, as it 
injures them. F. L. STEVENS, 
Professor of Biology, N.C. A. & M. 

College. : 





Am often talking ProGREssive 
FARMER to our tillers of the soil in 
this section. The truth is we have 
not come up to the mark in growing 
crops as cheap sas may be done. 
When we learn to grow our field 
crops at a legs cost by bringing them 
up to a higher state of perfection on 
a cheaper basis, then we may find 
more to follow. Show your skill in 
the thoroughbred stock, preparation 
and care of such things as you pre 
tend to grow. —R. R. Moore, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C. 
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HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. J.B Oliver, of Wayne County, 
an occasional contributor to THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FaRMER, reports in the cur- 
rent issue of the Practical Farmer 
the following interesting experience 
with home-mixed fertilizers : 

I have been mixing my fertilizers 
at home for 20 years or more. My 
first attempt on this line was mixing 
my cottonseed and stable manure 
with acid phosphate and kainit, 
using 200 pounds acid and 100 pounds 
kainit per acre, and mixing all the 
cottonseed and stable manure I had 
tospare with this amount per acre. 
This gave me the best results of any 
fertilizer Iever used, but was costly 
to mix ard handle. About 12 years 
ago I commenced exchanging my 
cottonseed for cottonseed meal. I 
run acustom gin and buy up seed 
cotton and cottonseed enongh to 
procure an ample supply of cotton- 
seed meal. My formula for cotton 
and corn is 150 pounds cottonseed 
meal, 200 pounds 14 per cent. acid. 
and 25 pounds muriate of potash. I 
use an 8-foot square tight box, dump 
these amounts into it and mix thor- 
oughly with shovels. I use 400 to 
800 pounds per acre of this for cot- 
ton and 200 to 300 pounds per acre 
forcorn. This will run about 3 to 
34 per cent. ammonia, 8 to 9 phos. 
phoric acid and 4 per cent. potash, 
and costs at present prices of mate. 
rials, about $20 per ton. A mixed 
fertilizor that will analyze the same 
cannot be bought for less than $25 
per ton. For oats I use 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 200 pounds acid; 
100 pounds kainit, or 25 pounds 
muriate of potash ; this for one acre. 
For Irish potatoes, 700 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 700 pounds acid phosphate, 400 
pounds sulphate of potash ; use 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds per acre. For straw 
berries, 800 pounds cottonseed meal, 
800 pounds acid phosphate, 400 pounds 
sulphate of potash ; use 1,600 pounds 
per acre, applying 800 pounds late in 
August or September and 800 pounds 
in December or January, burning 
off and applying by side of plants. 
The foregoing are the formulas I 
have found to pay best on my soil. 
For cotton, if the land is in good con- 
dition and following any crop that 
leaves plenty of vegetable matter in 


the soil, less cottonseed meal can be |. 


used. If the landis bare of vege- 
table matter more cottonseed meal 
can be used with profit. Some times 
when cottonseed meal is lacking I 
substitute fish scrap for it, but do 
not think I get as good results from 
it as from the cottonseed meal. I 
doubt very much if it pays to mix 
nitrate of soda in any fertilizer un- 
less it is used as a top dressing. Last 
year I left out the nitrate of soda in 
my potato manure and applied it 
alongside of the plants after they 
were up, and had better results than 
if applied at planting. I am fully 
convinced after many years of ex- 
perimenting, that I can get much 
better results from mixing my own 
fertilizers, and at much less cost, 
than by ‘purchasing them ready 
mixed. 


I must say that your paper is con- 
stantly improving and that you are 
done a great work for North Caro- 
lina —W. B. Rodman, Beaufort Co., 
N.C. 





kins—A Report of Special Interest Because 

of Tests Soon to be Made in North Carolina. 

A bulletin on the growing of to- 
bacco under shade is of interest at 
this time. It has not as yet been 
conclusively demonstrated that to 
bacco can be raised profitably under 
shade. It is known that a few of the 
most careful growers in New Eng- 
land have produced some of the 
finest tobacco ever grown, but it has 
notus yet been sold, nor willit be, 
until cold weather is past. The 50 
acres raised last summer will init 
self be largely an experiment in the 
working up oy manufacturers. The 
leaf is very thin, delicate to handle, 
is affected by cold weather, but for 
the highest grade ciguaris just the 
thing. The tobacco raised last year 
is of such extra quality it is esti. 
mated that 1,000 acres will be cov 
ered with cheesecloth this year. An 
increase of acreage from 50 to 1,000 
acres in one year, wheres it is esti 
mated capital of $1,000 per acre must 
be available, or $1,000,000, shows 
business enterprise not exceeded in 
any line of trade. 

In 1901, the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station undertook to determine 
whether wrapper-leaf of the Sumatra 
type, and which would compare 
favorably with the imported article, 
could be raised in Connecticut, by 
other methods than those commonly 
employed. The object of the experi- 
ments was to raise a larger crop of 
Sumatra than was raised in the 
previous year, to learn more defi- 
nitely both the extra cost of raising 
a crop under shade and also the yield 
of tobacco, and to test both the con- 
venience and the effect on quality of 
cutting and hanging the plants in 
the usual way instead of picking or 
priming the leaves and curing them 
apart from the stalk. The experi- 
ments indicate it is not likely that 
the growing of Sumatra type of leaf 
in Connecticut can be made a com- 
plete success without some years of 
experience and intelligent experi- 
ment. 

The frame-work already standing, 
built in 1900, was extended so as to 
cover an acre of land, In this ex 
tension the 4x4%%-inch uprights sup 
porting the frame were set 11 feet 
10 inches apart in the row, the rows 
of posts themselves being 13% feet 
apart. The posts in each row were 
fastened together by 2x4-inoh ecunt- 
ling, nailed flat on tops of the posts, 
and each post was fastened to the 
posts opposite to it in adjoining rows 
by 2x4-inch scantling nailed on the 
sides of the posts, with the edge of 
the scantling flush with their tops. 
Scantling 2x5 inches and 20 feet long 
were also nailed to the outer rows of 
posts, close to the ground, on the 
outside. Atone end of the shaded 
field was an 8-foot doorway, closed 
with cheesecloth, through which 
teams could enter. 

Wire was tightly drawn over this 
frame lengthwise and also crosswise 
of the structure, midway between 
each row of uprights. This served 
asafurther support to the cheese 
cloth cover. The cheesecloth was 
142 inches wide, four ons-yard 
breadths being sewed together, and 
covering the space between the trans 
verse rows of posts, which had been 
set 11 feet 10 inches apart. The 
cheesecloth was fastened to the 
frame by lath wherever the cloth 
came in contact with the frame. The 
land was manured in the fall of 1900 
with New York stable manure, 10 
tons to the acre, and fertilized after 
plowing inthe spring of 1901 with 
500 pounds of dry fish sora», 400 
pounds of ‘‘vegetable ashes,”’ and 
1800 pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Four different strains of Sumatra 





tobacco seed were tested in 1901, the 
main body of the crop, however, be. | 
ing from seed which was grown on | 
the same land in 1900. The seed for | 
the 1900 crop was produced in Florida | 
from seed which came from the| 
island of Sumatra. The plants were | 
set under shade, in rows 34% feet) 
apart, the plants 11 inches apart in| 
the row, or about 11,290 plants to 
the acre. About 3% weeks before, 
harvesting, the whole was topped by 


the leaf is ready to pick. The signs 
of ripeness can be in general de- 
scribed, but not detected certainly 
without long experience. The leaf 
is likely to be lighter green than the 
unripe, if shows a yellowish cast on 
the tip and the edges near the tip, 
and small spots of darker green ap- 
pear on its surface. The whole plant 
at this time takes on a yellowish 
green shade. ; 

A part of the tobacco, from 7,800 
equare feet or a little less than one 
fifti: of an acre, was picked or primed 
from the stalks in the field, and 
hung on strings Three primings 
were made, about seven leaves at 
each priming, and all were made 
within three or four days, beginning 
August 28. Four fifths of the crop 
was harvested on the stalk three or 
four days later. To do this, each 
stalk was cut in two and hung on 
hook lath, the tops with ten 
hooks, the bottoms with eight hooks 
to the lath, the usual way. 

The cost of picking the leaves, 
bringing them to the barn and hang- 
ing them after stringing, is proba- 
bly hardiy greater than that of cut- 
ting, spading, teaming and hanging 
the plants harvested in the usual 
way. Where there is a considerable 
acreage of tobacco and the harvest- 
ing lasts over a period of five or six 
weeks, two lots of tobacco can be 
cured in the same barn, the first 
harvesting being cured and taken 
down by the time the last harvest- 
ing is ready to go in. When the 
primed leaves are cured the string 
can be cuf at each end, wound around 
the buits, thus making a hand of it, 
and put in bundles, or the leaves can 
be drawn from the string and 
bundled looses. 

The extra cost of growing, har 
vesting and curing Samatra wrapper 
leaf under shade: Cost per acre of 
lumber $252 35, cost per acre of wire 
0.96, cost per acre of construction 
$36; total $299.31. Assuming that 
the frame will last for five years, 
there should be charged to each crop 
one-fifth of this sum, or $59.86. Lath 
for fastening the cloth $13 17, cost 
of cheesecloth $162 94, labor of put- 
ting on oloth $1245, repairs $12, 
twine for stringing leaves $5 66, 
stringing the picked leaves $49.60, 
extra lath for stringing $27 50, of 
which 40 per cent. is charged to the 
crop $11; total $326 68. The actual 
extra outlay of the first year for 
shading and harvesting was $83.63 
per acre. These figures show very 
closely the actual extra cost of rais- 
ing and curing an acre of shaded 
Sumatra tobacco, although other ex. 
perimenters have spent very consid- 
erably less The chief economies are 
in getting out the needed posts from 
the owner’s wood lot, in setting them 
farther apart and in using farm 
labor putting up the frame, when 
other work is not pressing.—E. H. 
Jenkins, Connecticut Experiment 
Station. 

Mount Airy News: Wheat is im- 
proving rapidly and the outlook is 
growing brighter for a fair sized 
crop in some sections. We get this 
information from some of the farm- 
ers who tell us thatthe late snow 
saved the wheat crop. 

po 0 

Mr. Whitener’s letter in THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER reminds me of my 
own experience. In 1882, when I be- 
gan plowing, the plows used to turn 
land were the old fashioned steel 
twisters. Then my father bought a 
two-horse cast plow ; we thought ita 
grand improvement We sowed 
wheat by hand, plowed or harrowed 


| it in, and cut with scythe and cradle. 


Then came the chilled plows and the 
drill. Now Iam living on one third 
of the same land and make more 
grain on it than we made on all of it 

I use disc plows and disc harrow and 
diso drill and cut wheat with reaper 
and binder. The farming has greatly 
improved in this period of time, 
though some use old-fashioned tools 
yet and only scratch deep enough so 
that the hot sun and heavy rains get 
the benefit 
—R. L. W 




























Also Some Notes Regarding Two Other Pa 
pers by A. & M. Students. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

At the last meeting of the A. & M. 
College Biological Club, many topics 
of interest were presented by differ- 
ent speakers. The three principal 
papers on the programme are out- 
lined below. 

The first was by Mr. Foster, who 
showed some young tomato plants 
that were badly infected by damping 
off. This is a disease caused by a 
fungus known to acience as appyg- 
thium. Its control is difficult in any 
other manner than by diminishing 
dampness of the air, and heightening 
the general vitality of the plant. 

The second paper was by Mr. Bul- 
lock, who made an interesting talk 
on ‘Seed Distribution,’’ showing 
specimens to illustrate how different 
seeds take advantages of the wind 
and animals to travel to distant 
places to spread their race. 

The third paper was by Mr. Coit, 


‘““PEACH LEAF CURL; ITS NATURE AND 
TREATMENT.”’ 


Peach leaf curl or, as itis some 
times called, leaf blister, is a disease 
which affects the leaves, flowers, 
shoots and fruit of the peach tree. 

Its action is most severe in the 
spring of the year, shortly after the 
leafing of the trees, and the greatest 
injuries are caused in wet seasons 
and humid localities. The leaves 
become enlarged, thickened, much 
curled and distorted. The healthy 
green color changes tos sickly ap 
pearance and the leaves soon fall. 
The young fruit ceases to grow, 
wilts and also falls. If the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere are right, a 
second growth of leaves will come 
out, but the terminal growth gener 
ally dies. In severe attacks young 
trees are frequently killed. 

This disease is confined to the 
peach and its near of kin, as if crosses 
on the almond and several varieties 
of nectarines. 

The distribution of peach leaf curl 
in the United States extends from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Canada, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A very conservative estimate of 
the loss occasioned by peach leaf curl 
in the United States places the fig- 
ures at the average of $1095 per 
acre for the acreage reported as 
suffering from the disease. The an- 
nual loss to the United States is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000 or more. 

A FUNGOUS DISEASE 

The direct cause of the peach leaf 
curl is a parasitic fungus (Ezoascus 
Deformaus). Many growers were 
long of the opinion that the curl was 
caused by certain humid conditions 
of the soil and atmosphere. It is 
pow acknowledged, however, to be 
due to this fungus; and it has been 
proved that if weocan control the 
growth of the fungus, we can con- 
trol the disease. Ia fact, the control 
of this fungus has been found to be 
practical, simple, and inexpensive 
For a long time it was thought that 
the epread of Exoascus Deformaus 
was occasioned by perennial myce 
lium which wintered over in the 
tissues of the twigs and branches. 
This, toacertain extent is true, but 
late investigations have proved that 
the spread of this disease is almost 
wholly caused by spores which win. 
ter on the outside of the twigs, 
around the newly formed buds. 

Before this was discovered, there 
was no way to combat the disease, 
except by pruning off the infected 
branches and destroying them. Bat 
since we now know that in the ma- 
jority of cases infection is caused by 
spores, we may at once take advan 
tage of the spray pump and at very 
little expense almost wholly elimi- 
nate this disease from our orchards. 

Badly infested branches usually 
die during the year, while ina few 
cases they may support a living my 
celium through the winter which 
may infect the opening buds in 
spring. Most diseased branches are 
easily detected by the eye and may 
be removed by pruning off the dis- 
eased parts a few internodes below 


the swelling. 
In almost all cases infection occurs 





On account of this fact, as has just 
been stated, weare enabled to pre- 
scribe a treatment. 

TREATMENT. 

The curl was first succesefully 
treated in California during the 
period from 1880 to 1885, the success 
depending upon the application of 
fungicides to the dormant trees. The 
disease was not successfully treated 
in Europe for ten years after its pre- 
vention in the United States. 

The treatment consists in spraying 
the trees while yet in the dormant 
condition before the buds open in 
spring. At first sulphur and other 
sprays were used, but lately copper 
sprays sare found to be much the 
best. Of the various copper sprays 
Bordeaux mixture in the proportion 
of five pounds of copper sulphate 
(A 804) to five pounds of lime in 
forty five gallons of water has been 
found to give the best results. By 
treating peach leaf curl in this way, 
from 95 to 98 per cent. of the spring 
foliage may easily be saved. 

According to experiments made at 
Santa Anna, California, Bordeaux 
mixture when applied to the dor- 
mant tree increased the weight and 
starch-producing power of the leaves, 
and the sprayed trees showed a great 
gain over the unsprayed in the num- 
ber and quality of the fruit bude 
they produced The gain in the 
number of fruits per buds was over 
100 per cent. in some cases. 

The lower limbs of sprayed trees 
showed marked gain over those of 
unsprayed ones as compared with 
the upper limbs in both the number 
of fruit buds and lateral shoots pro- 
duced. The average value of the 
fruit per tree in rows treated With | 
the most effective Bordeaux mixture 
ranged as high as $6.20 above that 
per tree in the adjoining untreated 
rows, or the equivalent of a net gain 
of $427 80 per cent. where trees are 
planted 25x25 feet. Over 1,000 per 
cent. net gain in the fruit has re- 
sulted in the use of some of the most 
effective sprays. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SPRAYING. 

The trees should be sprayed each 
season, as experiments prove that 
treatment one season will not pre- 
vent the disease from appearing the 
tollowing year. 

The proper time to apply sprays 
for the prevention of curl isin dry, 
calm weather, and in the middle of 
the day, about three weeks before 
the trees blossom in spring. 

Some of the very choicest varieties, 
as the Elberta and Lovell are seri. 
ously affected, and it has been dem- 
onstrated that a single winter treat 
ment will prevent the disease on 
even these varieties. 

It may thus be fairly claimed that 
the spraying methods recommended 
will save to the peach industry some 
of its finest varietics, as well as re. 
sult in the saving of foliage and 
crops already spoken of. 

J. KE, MILurr, Cor. Seo’y. 
A. &M College, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Good butter cannot be made by 
pouring hot water into the churn to 
get the right temperature. This 
makes the butter puffy and pale. 
The cream should be warmed before 
it goes to the churn by placiog the 
vessel containing it in another vessel 
of warm water and stirring until the 
proper temperature is secured — 
Farm and Ranch. 


oe 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO GROWERS ORGANIZE 


Tobacco growers in Kentucky are 
attempting to organize an associa. 
tion to handle and market the prod. 
uct of their farms. Kentuoky to- 
bacco is used largely in the manu- 
facture of plug and twist; and con 
solidation in this branch of the trade 
has approached almost to the point 
of monopoly. The Kentucky tobacco 
growers, feeling the pressure of 
lowered prices, now propose to meet 
combination with combination. — 
Philadelphia Record. 


The first ‘‘creamery’’ in the United 
States was builtin 1861 at Wallkill, 
Orange county, New York. This 
establishment utilized the milk from, 
375 cows daily. 
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‘THE LNDUSTRIAL AND HiDUOATION- 
AL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF State Pouioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 








DISCONTIN U ANCES—RKesponsible subscrib- 
se will continue to receive this journal until 
ihe publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
nue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
io not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has _— you 
thould then notify us to discontinue i 





RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 
m your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is id. Thus 1 Jan. 00, 
thows that = been received up to 
fan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
two weeks are uired after money is re- 
seived before ag ch answers tor a receipt, 
‘an pee ap soy not properly changed within 
iwo weeks r 


I 
money is sent notify us. 
We invite correspondence, news ois of gre 





gestions and criticisms on the subjects of - 
er Pee, raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
ng, horticulture and“garding; woman’s work, 
iterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
‘eaders, young people, or the family generally; 
aublic —- current events, political ques- 

a _ ples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
liscussed an all-round farm and fam’ ly news- 
saper. Communications should be free trom 
sersonalities and party abuse. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There is only one real failure pos- 

_ Sible in life and thatis, not to be true 

to the best one knows.—Canon 
Farrar. : 

He who fails bravely has not truly 
failed, but is himself also a con. 
queror.—From inscription on Stad- 
ium, Pan-American Exposition, 1901 ; 
written by Richard Watson Gilder. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 


Dr. F. L. Stevens, the popular 
professor who has given a new 
meaning to the study of biclogy at 
the A. & M. College, appears in our 
columns for the first time with some 
suggestions on the prevention of oat 
smut. 

And Dr. Stevens’ pupils have or- 
ganized a biological club that is doing 
excellent work. Its meetings are 
very interesting, as all that have 
attended one of them know. We 
are under many obligations to the 
corresponding secretary, Mr. Miller, 
for his, well-written report of the 
last meeting, and hope that he will 
give an account of future meetings 
also for the benefit of our readers. 

The promised report of the Con- 
necticut experiments with Sumatra 
tobacco under cover appear on page 
1, and we may have more on the 
game subject next week. 

A paper contsining an unusually 
large number of helpful suggestions 
is that on ‘‘Tomatoes for Profit,’’ by 
Mr. Merriam. Few men in the 
South make more money by trucking 
and gardening than he, and on both 
subjects he speaks with authority. 

Mr. Blacknali, after several years 
experience, gives his opinion of the 
cloth cover for strawberries. It 
‘tadds from 50 to 100 per cent. to the 
yield of the berries, makes them 
larger and more reliable, and ripens 
them earlier,’’ he says. ; 

We regret the absence of letters 
-by Dr. Batler and Dr. Burkett 
this week, but we hope to give 
articles by both next week. 

It is noteworthy that the best of 
Kipling’s poems are in the form of 
prayers; the ‘‘Recessional,’’ every- 
one admits, stands head and shoul- 
ders above any other effort of his in 
verse, and we think that his ““Hymn 
Before Action'’ deserves second 
place. Especially stirring and lofty 
is the second verse. 

In his article on page 4, Henry 
Wallace gives some excellent advice 
that should be heeded alike by 
parents and childrea. 

We are glad to publish the resolu- 
tions passed by the students who 
took the short courses in agriculture 
and dairying at the A. & M. Col. 
lege this year. The number who 
entered for these courses and their 
enthusiasm and earnestness have 

greatly pleased all interested in 
agricultural education in this State. 

THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER has a 
special correspondent in New York 
now, and he knows how to get up an 
interesting letter, too, as a reading 
of what he has to say on page 6 will 
prove. 


THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL. 


The ship subsidy bill, as our news 
columns tell, passed the Senate last 
week by a vote of 42 to 31, only six 
Republicans voting against it and 
only one Demoorat for it. The Dill 
provides for gifts. of $5,000,000 an- 
nually to American shipping inter- 
ests until 1907 and $8,000,000 an- 
nually from 1907 t0 1920 The bill is 
unpopular and unjustifiable. The 
press of the country is against it; as 
the Literary Digest says: ‘The In- 
dependent and Democratic papers 
are practically a unit against the 
measure, and not many of the Re- 
publican papers favor it very 
heartily.’’ I¢ should not perhaps be 
characterized as a steal, but at best 
it is paternalism of the most vicious 
kind. The bill now goes to the 
House and will probably pass, though 
the Republicn Representatives would 
do the country god service and im- 
prove the record of their party by 
defeating this unjust and un-Ameri- 
can measure. 


THE LIPPS’ 


eo ee 
SECRET PROCESS FERTILI- 
ZERS. 


As we said last week, Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, State Chemist, has prepared 
an exhaustive article on this subject 
that leaves no ground for the ‘‘farm 
rights’’ agents to stand on. We had 
expected to publish the article in 
full this week, but find that we have 
not room for it. The complete ar- 
ticle, however, will appear in the 
Bulletin of the State Department of 
Agriculture, dated February, but 
which is just now ready for mailing. 
Dr. Kilgore, having obtained a copy 
of the ‘‘process’’ from the Patent 
Office, publishes it in full in this 
number of the Bulletin, interspersed 
with pertinent comment that ex- 
plodes completely the arguments of 
the inventor. Then follows a sum- 
mary of reasons for warning farm- 
ers against the scheme. This sum- 
mary we shall publish in full next 
week, but no farmer living in a seo- 
tion which has been invaded by the 
Lipps agents should fail to read all 
that Dr. Kilgore says of the matter. 
Moreover, every reader of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER should receive the 
Bulletin regularly ; those who do not 
now get it should apply at once, 
asking that it be sent them as often 
as issued hereafter, beginning with 
the February issue. It isa publica- 
tion of real value, and sincs a postal 
card request will insure its regular 
delivery to any farmer, there is no 
reason for any one’s being with- 
out it. 


We thank Rev. B. W. Spilman for 
his interesting report of the work 
done by ‘‘an old wounded Confeder- 
ate soldier with a few spare minutes 
each day, a bent buggy spring, one 
sack of fertilizer and an eighth of an 
acre of ground.’’ None of the old 
proverbs contain more truth and 
wisdom than that which says that 
‘‘there is more in the man than there 
is in the land.”’ 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LITERATURE IN THE 
COUNTRY. 





In a recent lecture, Dr. Jno. 8. 
Bassett, of Trinity College, spoke 
rather despairingly and disparagingly 
of the prospects for the growth of 
the literary spiritin our rural dis- 
tricts. The growth of towns and 
the resultant close contact of mind 
with mind, he argued, is essential to 
the production and proper apprecia- 
tion of good literature. 

What is worse, Dr. Bassett saw no 
reason to hope for any marked im 
provement in the country. Just 
here we think he erred. The supe 
riority of the townsman in these 
matters is not due to the fact that 
he lives where houses are built close 
together, nor is the backwardness of 
the rural districts to be asoribed to 
the isolation of their population. It 
is simply a matter of the education 
of the people and of ease of access to 
books. 

So where Dr. Bassett sees no signs 
of promise, we find many reasons to 
hope for improvement. We are be- 
ginning to deal fairly with our long 
neglected public school system, and 
this means better educational advan 
tages for the country. The rural 
school library idea, young as it is, is 
firmly rooted in our educational sys. 
tem, and this meana that ‘‘the read 
ing habit’’ is to be fostered in there 
schools. And the rural free deliv 
ery of mails by providing ease of 
access to books and papers is to re 
move the second of the two grea’ 
difficulties that we have noted. 

We think that a study of these 
three movements would give Dr 
Bassett a more acourate and more 
hopeful view of the outlook for, 





literature in the rural distriots. 


SOME NEEDS OF SOUTHERN AGRICUL. 
TURE. 


Replying to a letter from the pub 
lisher of a Northern paper that ex 
hibits considerable interest in South- 
ern farm problems, we recently pre- 
pared the following article directing 
attention to some reforms that de 
serve the support of all interested in 
the agricultural progress of the Cot- 
ton States : 

First of all, the South as a whole 
needs better schools. This is so plain 
that no wayfaring man able to put 
two and two together can fail to un- 
derstand it. No appreciable progress 
in agriculture can be made without 
better public schools. Our agricul- 
tural colleges, agricultural depart- 
ments,experiment stations, and farm 
papers may work with all the ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm conceivable, 
but it will be in a large measure un- 
availing unless the curse of illiter- 
acy is removed and all the people 
taught to read. = 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS 

is the foundation stone of agricul- 
tural progress, and other foundation 
can noman lay. This is not theory, 
but a fact proved by statistics 
Wherever the per centage of illiter- 
acy is highest, there are the profits 
of farming smallest. And for a rea- 
son not far to seek—there has least 
progress been made in the introduc- 
tion of improved and _ acientific 
methods. 

We may live out our lives dream. 
ing dreams about the good work that 
might be done by our agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, and 
farm papers, but all this dreaming is 
@& snare and a delusion unless we 
realize that before the college or 
paper will be appreciated, must come 
the public school, teaching the peo- 
ple to read and understand, just as 
surely as the foundation stone must 
be laid before the rest of the struc. 
ture is worth considering. 

We have lately made progress in 
the matter of public education, but 
much work yet remains to be done. 
And since such a large per cent. of 
these pupils of country schools are 
to take up farming as a life work, it 
is not unreasonable to demand that 
in them 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE BE 

TAUGHT. 

We do teach these boys much about 
banking, selling and buying bonds, 
discounting, foreign exchange, etc., 
things with which not one in ten has 
anything todoin after life. Why 
then should it be thought strange 
when one dares suggest that it would 
be better to teach them something 
of plant growth, animal life, plant 
and animal feeding, ets., subjects 
that would be equally useful in 
training the mind and would be of 
continual benefit to the larger part 
of them in their life work? Ass .me 
one has suggested: ‘‘Arithmetical 
problems could be constructed so as 
to cover the whole science of feed- 
ing, making up feeding rations, and 
yet would not lose the value of 
teaching arithmetio.’’ 

Nature study, too, would chain the 
interest of the child by teaching him 
something of the wonders of the 
plant, insect and animal life about 
him, thus enabling him to see more 
of the beauty of farm life. 

The experiences of Horace Greeley, 
as related in his Recollections, fur- 
nish a case in point. In the whole 
period of his boyhood days on the 
farm, he tells us, he never saw a 
‘book or paper devoted to farming; 
never learned that agriculture meant 
anything beyond muscular labor. ‘I 
know [ had the stuff in me foran 
efficient and successful farmer,’’ he 
says, ‘*but such training as I received 
at home would never have brought 
it out. And the moral I would de- 
duce from my experience is simply 
this: Our farmers’ sons escape from 
their fathers’ calling whenever they 
can, because it is made a mindless, 
monotonous drudgery, instead of an 
enuobling, liberalizing intellectual 
pursuit. Could I have known in my 
youth what a business farming some 
times is, always may be, and yet 
generally shall be, I would never 
have sought nor chosen az; other.”’ 

The above is not an exceptional 
case. And what is more to the point, 
many such boys grow up «nd live 
outa farmer's iife without getting 
any nobler idea of their calling than 
the boy Gresley had. The remedy? 
Let the farm boy learn a little less 
of foreign exchange and Greek his 
tory, if need be, but teach him ut 
the outset that farming is ‘not 
drudgery, but an intellectu,sl pur- 
suit’’ that, like other callings, pays 
handsome returns for intelligent, 
scientific cape and management. 





. Tove genpration 80, trained would 


; 





be found few to rail against scientific 
agriculture. On the other hand, 
almost all so trained would grow up 
in touch with the leaders of agricul- 
tural progress, ready to adopt the 
most improved scientific methods. 
Without the teaching of agriculture 
in the public schools, progress will 
be immeasurably slower, but it will 
come as a result of the work of 

AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGES AND FARM 

PAPERS. 

These are growing steadily, though 
not so rapidly as we should like to 
see, in popular favor. We must re- 
member that the agricultural college 
is a comparatively new institution 
and that there is no reason to be dis- 
couraged at the record already made. 
And while the full agricultural 
courses are doing much to help the 
young men able to take a complete 
college course, the short courses in 
agriculture and dairying offered by 
some institutions are rapidly becom- 
ing popular and sowing good seed in 
all sections of the country. It will 
be a great victory for scientific agri- 
culture when we reach the point 
where the adult farmer will not con- 
sider it odd or discreditable to spend 
a winter at “school’’ learning im- 
proved methods of conducting his 
business. 

But at this time farm papers are 
doing more for progressive farming 
than are our agricultural colleges. 
The farmer who has the welfare of 
the craft at heart can dono better 
work in its behalf than by inducing 
his neighbor still, agriculturally 
speaking, in the ruts of ignorance, 
and the bonds of incredulity, to read 
some wide-awake paper that preaches 
the gospel of up-to date and scientific 
agriculture. 

I have discussed at such length 
these educational matters because 
without them slow and difficult will 
be the work of bringing about any 
other changes for the better that I 
might name. 

WORN OUT SOILS AND COMMERCIAL FER. 
TILIZERS. 

The average Southern farmer who 
finds farming not very profitable, 
decides that his soil is worn out, and 
he sighs for the ‘‘good old days be- 
fore the war,’’ when every field 
showing a waning yield was “‘turned 
out’’ and a ‘“‘new ground’”’ cleared up 
to take ita place. Yet in the majority 
of such cases it is probably true that 
the fault lies notin the soil, but in 
its treatment. The soil needs not 
new fertility so much as the man be- 
hind the plow needs new ideas of 
practice. 

To illustrate, Dr. Charles W. Bur- 
kett some time ago collected the 
analyses of 47 socalled exhausted 
soils, and found that, on an average, 
each contained within the eight 
inches of surface soil nearly 4,000 
pounds of nitrogen, nearly 5,000 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 17,- 
600 pounds of potash. ‘‘There,’’ 
says he, ‘‘in those ‘exhausted soils’ 
to the depth of eight inches, was 
enough plant food for a hundred 
crops of wheat of 30 bushels per 
acre.’’ Why, then, are these soils 
not productive? Because of these 
four evils: 

The one-crop system, scratch 
plowing, poor drainage and the ex. 
haustion of humus. 

And what isthe remedy? Notin 
turning these lands out to broomsage, 
nor in leaving them to the tender 
mercies of ignorant negro tenants 
while the land owner moves to town, 
nor yet in buying enormous quanti- 
ties of commercial fertilizer for 
them. But as surely as the four 
evils named have brought waste and 
ruin, so surely will the four reforms 


‘now named make these waste places 


blossom as the rose: 

Rotation of crops; better tillage; 
proper terracing and ditching; the 
growing of leguminous or other crops 
to turn under to supply the needed 
humus. 

But before considering further 
the reclaiming of our ‘exhausted 
soils,’’ let us take up another matter 
that must go handin hand with it, 
and on which in a large measure the 
prosperity of Southern agriculture 
depends : 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY. 

It isan anomalous condition that 
the South, which oan produce the 
larger part of the feed for stock at 
less cost, and can winter stock ata 
cost incomparably less than can the 
Western States, has not only never 
entered into competition with the 
West in this important industry, but 
actually pays out enormous sums an- 
nually for Western meats used in 
the South. Dairying and stook ruis- 
ing must become of more importance 
with us because the South must have 
large quantities of meat and dairy 





produots for home consumption and, 
with proper management, these can 
be raised more cheaply here than in 
the West. This because the cost of 
wintering is less; hay and forage 
crops, cow peas, etc., can be grown 
more cheaply; and.one of the best 
feeds, cottonseed in its various forms, 
is a by product of cotton and can 
always be used with profit. 

The development of the live stock 
industry also means the solution of 
the fertilizer problem. North Caro 
lina, for instance, spends more than 
$5,000,000 annually for commercial 
fertilizers These are needed, as we 
have already seen, because the sup- 


ply of humus has been depleted and |. 


the one-crop system draws unequally 
on the elements of fertility. Stock 
raising, on the other hand, would 
render necessary the diversifying 
and rotating of crops; the growing 
of grasses and leguminous crops 
would soon give us enough humus; 
and the manure saved from the 
stock would keep the soils in a state 
of constantly increasing fertility. A 
saving right here of the larger part 
of a single State’s annual bill of $5,- 
000,000 for commercial fertilizers 
may be worth considering. 

Sell your feeding stuffs as they are 
and you get but one profit; feed 
them to stock and you make another 
profit, all the time maintaining the 
fertility of your soil without com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Of course, better breeds are needed 
and better methods of caring for the 
stock. About the same feed and 
care is required for the sorub cow 
that barely pays expenses as is needed 
for the improved dairy cow that may 
return ten times as much profit as 
will the scrub. Yetit seems hard 
to convince some people that the 
non-paying scrub may be dear at 
$15 and the other cheap at five times 
that price. But more depends on in. 


telligent feeding and management 
than on breed. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 
In conclusion, it should be said 
that the hope of Southern agricul- 
ture lies in the general realization 


and acceptance of this fundamental 
law: 


Where skill and intelligence begin, 
there profit begins. In that part of 
farming where competition with the 
most ignorant, thatis to say, with 
mere muscular labor, must be faced, 
there is no profit. It is only as we 
advance into the branches where 
skill and trained intelligence are re- 
quired that profit begins. 

Let the reader ‘‘inwardly digest’’ 
this statement at his leisure. 


As we have expected all along, it 
has been found necessary to post- 
pone for a year at least the proposed 
Roanoke Island Celebration. It will 
not be held before 1903, possibly not 
till 1904, 


THE WILCOX-CROPSEY CASE. 





The trial of James Wilcox (for the 
murder of Nellie Cropsey last No- 
vember,) which had been in progress 
in Elizabeth City several days, ended 
Saturday night with the verdict, 
“guilty of murder in the first de. 


gree.’’ Wilcox’s lawyers appealed. 

This verdict is a surprise to most 
people. The prosecuting lawyers 
themselves had expected a verdict of 
guilty of murder, but only in the 
second degree. The evidence against 
Wilcox was entirely circumstantial. 

Deep interest was felt in the case 
throughout the State, owing to the 
mystery with which the death of 
Miss Cropsey wasenshrouded. For 
weeks last fall readers of the daily 
papers followed with eagerness 
the story of the search for the young 
woman. Was she dead or alive? 
Finally her body was found, floating 
in the water near her father’s house. 
Then came the question, Was it mur- 
der or suicide? Investigation seemed 
to indicate that she was not drowned, 
but received a fatal blow before her 
body was thrownin the water. A 
lovers’ quarrel, the prosecution 
Claims, and the jealousy of Wilcox, 
caused him to murder her. He may 
be guilty, but the thought of taking 
a human life with only incomplete 
circumstantial evidence to support 
the charge of crime, makes us 
shudder. 

Our readers will bear witness to 
the fact that we do not often men- 
tion editorially the kind words said 
about THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, but 
do wish to express our appreciation 
of this estimate of the paper by a 
farmer and business man of an ad- 
joining county : 

‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER comes 
nearer filling its miesion than any 
other paper in the State. It does its 
level best all the time. Its traces 
are never slackened.’’ 

We appreciate this because it ex- 
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Presses 80 accurately what “an 
trying todo. Whatever the Prt 
ties or shortcomings, we try to _ 
each issue of the Paper a ttle ten 
ter than that of the week hee 
We do lay claim to whatever pa: 
there is in persistent and sls re 
effort in this direction. And mi. 
succeed in making a Paper of inte bs 
and value to its readers it an 
to nothing more nor less than Pie 
we try to do our “Jeve) best”’ al) an 
time and that our “traces are n ‘ 
slackened.”’ 7 

HOW YOU PAY Your PART 


OF 
$10,000,000 Tax. AE 


The lowest estimate put on th 
tax paid annually by the people : 
North Carolina on . 

: » Account of bag 
roads is ten million dollars. This ig 
an enormous outgo but I cannot be. 
lieve the amount far from true whe 
I look at the conditions, | imeaiia 
you will ask how is this tax alle 
Let us see. You buy a buggy tn 
$45.00 which should do you good 
service for six years, but on account 
of bad roads it wears ont in four 
years. Here is $15.00 lost to make 
part of this heavy tax. You pay 
$125.00 for a mule to haul with. He 
should last five or more years but 
the worry and strain Caused by 
rough roads makes him give 
out in about three years which 
pays $5000 more of the ten 
millions. You take a double 
team and go to town for fer. 
tilizers but the roads are so bad you 
can only carry back half a load. You 
are forced to go back next day for 
what you could easily have Carried 
the first load if the roads had been 
good. The second day’s work for 
yourself, your wagon and team will 
make at least $1.50 more to the tax. 
Thus in many ways this ten million 
dollar tax is paid. It has been called 
‘fa mud tax’’ or ‘“‘a bad roads tax” 
but call it what you will it is heavy 
and hard to pay. It is surprising 
that men pay this tax rather than 
work the roads. Many of them pay 
itand never think about it. If the 
State or United States should impose 
a tax 80 heavy you would hear much 
said aboutit. I suggest that weall 
goto work for good roads and re. 
lieve ourselves of this great buiden. 
—J. M. Beatty, in Smithfield Herald, 


THE REMARKABLE COMMERCIAL PR0G- 
RESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


While our sales to foreign coun. 
tries have grown so prodigiously, 
the other side of our financial ao- 
count during these last five or six 
years has shown no proportionate in. 
crease. We have bought from the 
foreigners an average of only $800, 
000,000 a year, and that total has 
shown little tendency to expand. It 
was this fact, this mighty develop- 
ment of our sales, while our pur: 
chases were, comparatively, on a de 
clining scale, which piled up in half 
a dozen years a favorable trade bal: 
ance sO enormous as to startle the 
world. In the last six years we ave 
sold in merchandise, produce, and 
manufactures $2,000,000,000 more 
than we have bought; while in all 
our history, from the beginning of 
the Government up to six years 8g, 
the foreign trade balance in out 
favor had aggregated a net total of 
only $383,000,000. 

The significance of these surprit- 
ing totals was recognized on both 
sides of the Atlantic. An analysis 
of them brought out features more 
important than the vastness of the 
aggregate. Heretofore our sales had 
been made up almost wholly of food- 
atuffs and raw materials. Europé 
was the workshop. But that hss 
changed, and we find, year after 
year, an astonishing increase in our 
exports of manufactured articles, 2 
increase that in the last two or three 
years reached totals which gavé 
ample basis for the popular talk of 


our invasion of the European !2 
dustrial fields. Our exports of manu: 
factured articles in the decade prio 
to 1897 averaged $163,000,000 42 
nually. In 1898 our sales of mand 
factured articles to foreign custom 
ers jumped to $290,000,000, the next 
year to $339,000,000, the next t? 
$434,000,000 
These figures, showing a steady !2- 
vasion by our manufacturers © 
foreign industrial fields, have . 
natural corollary. As exports ° 
manufactures increased, our imports 
of the handiwork of foreign shops 
showed an even more rapid decline. 
Our manufacturers were not only 
invading the foreigner’s ow? mare 
kets, meeting him at hie thresho 
with a new competition, but they 
were taking away from him bis 
greatest market—the United States. 
We have in the last half dozen years 
been manufacturing for ourselves : 
vast amouat of goods, sach 45 ~ 
have been acoustomed to buy abroae 
—From ‘‘The American ‘Commerdlt 
Invasion’ of Europe,” by Frank 4: 
Vanderlip, in Scribner's Magazine. 
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From our Corres* 
oul phir prorat in all 
Parts of the State. 
Congressman Kitchin, of the fifth 
district, has been selected as the 
North Carolina member of the Con- 
asional campaign committee. 
The Free Press says about 15 Mor- 
pelders are operating at points 
_ the Atlantic and North Caro- 
at Railroad, between Kinston and 
ern. 
pm who was found writing 
foul and obscene language on fences 
and pavements in Greensboro last 
week, was arrested and sent to jail 
in default of bond. 
It i8 announced that Consul Rich- 
M. Pearson at Genoa and Con- 


ond 
oy yekiah Gudger at Honduras 


He 
A return to North Carolina to 
stump the State during the cam- 
paign. 


The beet orop is practically ruined 
py the rainy and cold weather. Ow- 
ing to the high freight rates charged 
py the © vast Line, there will be no 
strawberries plante* here for ship- 
ment.—Washington, N. C, Dis- 
patch 

The people of North Carolina are 
to be congratulated upon the fact 
that Senator Carmack is to be the 
orator at the State Normal and In. 
dustrial College in May. He isa 
gcholar, an orator, & statesman—one 
of the first men of the younger gen- 
eration of Southern men.—News 
and Observer. 

Washington Cor. Post: Friends 
of ex-Senator Butler say he is mak- 
ing money rapidly. He is interested 
in Western mining properties with 
several Western Senators. These 
mines are said to be very profit- 
able——Senator Money of Missis- 
sippi accepted an invitation to-day 
to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Davidson College. 

Washington Cor. Post: While 
Gorman is locked upon as the ac- 
credited leader of the Democracy in 
the Senate, even before he takes his 
seat, the sentiment is growing that 
he should be the party’s nominee in 
1904. The majority of the North 
Carolina delegation favor Gorman 
for President. It is understood that 
heis Senator Simmons’ choice. 

Tarboro Southerner: Capt. C. M. 

Cooke, of Louisburg, has formally 
announced himself sa a candidate 
for the judgeship of this judicial dis- 
trict. The fight so far has narrowed 
itself down to him and Hon. Jacob 
Battle, of Rocky Mount. There are 
three candidates for solicitorship— 
C. C. Daniels, of Wilson; Harry 
Stubbs, of Martin, and W. B. Shaw, 
of Vance. 


The piece of macadam road between 
Gastonia and Dallas has been a con- 
tinuous sermon all winter on the 
value of good roads. At this end 
and at the other end were miles of 
mud but on the macadam road itself 
even in the worst cf weather all was 
& trotting grade and smooth going. 
What an advantage it would be if all 
sections of the county were traversed 
by such roads !—Gastonia Gazette. 

News and Observer: The death 
of Dr. Palemon John, editor of the 
Elizabeth City Carolinian, removes 
the only editor of a Republican news- 
paper in Central or Eastern North 
Carolina. In his day many Republi- 
Can papers were started East of 
Greensboro, but Dr. John’s was the 
only paper that had long life. His 
success was due to his industry, his 
Practical judgment, and his good 
management. 

Raleigh Post: Governor Aycock 

on yesterday commuted the sentence 
of Ed. Morgan, colored, from death 
on the gallows to imprisonment for 
life at hard work in the penitentiary. 
Morgan was to be hanged March 3 |st 
in Cabarrus County for criminal as- 
Sault upon a negro girl. It seems 
that since the trial and conviction 
of Morgan developments have raised 
4 Serious doubt as to whether there 
Was really any criminal assault. 
_ Chief Clerk Duckett, in the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction’s 
Office, yesterday made warrants for 
two rural free libraries in Mecklen. 
burg, four in New Hanover, one in 
Onslow and one in Vance. This will 
make a total of 315 of these libraries 
'n the State. According to the pro- 
Visions of the act authorizing these 
libraries, the State is only permitted 
to make appropriations for five hun- 
dred —News and Observer. 

Col. Olds: An earnest effort is to 
be made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to start silk growing in this 


be wonderfully developed. Twenty 
years ago and more, when the 
disease was among the French silk 
workers the late Edward Fasnach 
raised their eggs here, millions a 
year, and sold them to France. The 
mulberry trees then surrounded the 
place. Only a few are now left. 
The State Normal and Industrial 
College has received from Miss Helen 
Miller Gould two very handsome 
copies of well known paintings by 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, ‘‘The Coli. 
seum’’ and ‘Readings from Homer.”’ 
The latter picture is among the 
greatest works of the artist. The 
pictures were accompanied by a 
pleasant letter from Miss Gould ap- 
preciative ot her recent visitto the 
Normal.—Landmark. 
Roanoke-Chowan Times: Matters 
of vital interest to the people of the 
State will be considered and acted 
upon by the Legislature to be elected 
next November, and great care 
should be exercised in selecting can- 
didates to represent us in our law 
making body. The conventions will 
probably be held next Avgust to 
nominate candidates and between 
now and that time the people will 
have ample time to consider the 
claims of the aspirants for office. 
The best men to be had should be 
placed on guard. 


Washington Cor. Charlotte Ob 
server: Senator Simmons to day 
gave a statement to the press in 
which he said the report sent from 
Philadelphia, crediting him with 
management of Gorman’s Presiden- 
tial candidacy, was ‘totally un- 
authorized and without foundation.”’ 
He said, furthermore, that he had 
made no declaration of preference 
concerning the candidacy of anyone, 
and that while his feelings towards 
Mr. Gorman were friendly, still that 
gentleman had not as yet assured 
his friends that he would be a can- 
didate. 


Castalia special to the News and 
Observer: Owing to the coldest 
winter almost on record, the farm. 
ers in Nash County are badly behind 
with their operations, and the oldest 
planters say the wheat and oat crops 
seeded in the fall are the poorest in 
many years. The area in tobacco 
will be considerably jncreased over 
last year, and about the same will 
be put in cotton, and enough scorn 
for the home demands. Many farm- 
ers have learned that hog and 
hominy with diversification of crops 
is the only true road to plenty and 
independence. 


Durham Cor. Observer: Last night 
a thief ‘‘fished’’ a pair of trousers 
belonging to Mr. W. C. Newton from 
his bed room and secured $117 from 
the pockets. The first Mr. Newton 
knew of being robbed was when he 
arose this morning. He found his 
trousers gone and upon investigation 
he found the blinds openand window 
partially raised. A rake was beside 
the window, this having been used 
in fishing for the clothes. Later in 
the morning the trousers, pocket 
book, and pocket knife were found 
some distance from the home near 
the Southern road. Mr. Newton has 
no idea what time of the night he 
was robbed. He said be was awake 
at 2:30 o’clock but that he did not 
notice about the window. It was 
a slick pieca of robbery and was well 
executed. 

Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: Two young fellows who had 
just enlisted in the army came near 
ending their existence at a hotel 
here last night They were stran- 
gers to any form of illumination 
further than a tallow dip candle or 
an oil lamp, and it was the most 
natural thing in the world that they 
should blow out the gas when ready 
to retire. Sometime afterwards a 
chambermaid discovered the odor of 
gas and thus saved the young sol- 
diers from an untimely death 
The students of the State Normal 
and Industrial College have organ- 
ized the Association of Women Citi. 
zens of North Carolina for the Bet- 
terment of Public School Houses of 
the State. The society has over 200 
charter members. The State will be 
divided into districts, the manage 
ment of each being in the hanus of a 
vice-president of the central organi 
zation. pax. a 
COLD WEATHER DID LITTLE DAMAGE. 





Witmineaton, N.C., March 22.—The 
truckers feel easy now that the cold 
wave is passing away. Of course 
some damage was done fo all tender 
vegetation, but the farmers had 
ample warning to prepare for the 
cold, and hence protected their more 
tender crops. Fortunately the cold 
has done very slight damage, 
although this section had three 
nights with the thermometer below 





State. The silk worm industry can 


freezing. 


DR. TAYLOE AND FAMILY POISONED. 





A Negro Put Arsenic inthe Coffee and Hash 
pA Kill the Old Nurse Who Had Conjured 
m, 


WasHINneTon, N. C., March 18.— 
Dr. T. Tayloe, of the State Board of 
Medical Examiners, and his entire 
family were poisoned yesterday from 
coffee and hash containing arsenic, 
put there by Jim Walker, a negro 
driver, who had often threatened to 
kill the negro nurse. When arrested, 
rat poison containing arsenic, was 
found in his pocket. Quick aid 
saved the poisoned family, all of 
whom were seriously ill. The negro 
is in jail and confessed that he put 
the poison in the coffee and in the 
hash, but only to kill the old nurse, 
who had conjured him. 


————_—~—8 02-2 


A NORTH CAROLINA NIAGARA. 


Salisbury Sun: The power atthe 
Narrows, the development of which 
the Whitney Reduction Company is 
now engaged in, will give to this 
section the greatest power developed 
from a river in the United States 
with one exception—Niagara. And 
the difference between the Niagara 
power and that of the Narrows is 
4,000 horse power. Fifty thousand 
horse power has been developed at 
Niagara and the Whitney Company 
is preparing to develop 46,000 horse 
power. 

The magnitude of operations of 
this company cannot now be realized 
and the Sun hopes to publish shortly 
a statement of the extent of the 
work contemplated by this com 
pany. 


—_____—_-—-2-2-2 


SOME SCHOOL STATISTICS. 





Figures From the Office of Superintendext of 
Public Instruction as to Schools and Dis- 
tricts. 

Raleigh Post: Some interesting 
and significant statistics were ocm- 
piled yesterday in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, showing the white and colored 
districts and schools in the State and 
the increase thereof during the past 
two years. Here are the figures: 

In 1901 there were 5,483 white and 
2,559 colored districts. Total, 8,042 

During the same year there were 
taught in the State 5,411 white and 
2,418 colored schools. 

The increase in the number of 
school districts in 1901 over 1900 was 
61 white and 71 colored, a total 
of 132. 

There were taught in 1900 5,047 
white and 2,344 colored. Total, 7,390 

The increase in white schools in 
1901 was 364 and in colored schools 
74, a total of 438. 

The number of white districts hav- 
ing no schools in 1901 was 72; col 
ored districts, 141. Number of white 
districts having no schools in 1900, 
379 ; colored, 144. 

In the Crotan section there are 29 
districts in Robeson and two in 
Scotland, a total of 31. There were 
29 schools tacght in 1901. 


os oe 


PLANNING FOR EDUCATIONAL RALLIES 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
The Governor, State Superintendent 
Joyner and Dr. C. D. McIver held a 
conference this evening as the execu. 
tive committee of the North Caro. 
lina conference of educators organ- 
ized here last month. The confer 
ence was to arrange a series of edu- 
cational rallies and conferences of 
county superintendents in five or six 
central or more accessible points in 
the State as soon as possible. It is 
hoped to have a large attendance 
and a number of enthusiastic and in- 
spiring educational addresses, with 
the superintendents of each group of 
counties at these central points. An 
institute of county superintendents, 
lasting a day or two, will be heid at 
each point, conducted by the State 
Superintendent for the purpose of 
getting and giving information about 
the educational condition and needs 
of the counties represented, prepara- 
tory to inaugurating educational 
campaigns in those sections where 
the conditions are favorable there- 
for. The forces are to be 
concentrated on localities where the 
sentiment and conditions are favor 
able to sustantial school improve. 
ment. By the aid of the Southern 
Education Board the railway fare of 
county superintendents attending 
will be paid and the meetings will be 
held at points where free entertain 
ment for them can be obtained. It is 
hoped to secure low rates on the rail- 
ways, the same as those to the good 
roads convention. The first meet- 


ing will be held at Greensboro in the 
next fifteen days and Governor Ay- 
cock will be one of the speakers. 





I just want tosay that I feel proud 
of ‘tux PRoGRESSIVE FARMER, as | 
suppose no one will dispute its being 
the best farm journalin the South. 





—H.M. Cates, Alamance Co., N. C. 
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General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 

Convenient Form for Busy 

Readers. 

First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wm. Johnson has sent in his 
resignation. 
The Kentucky Legislature has re. 
pealed the law which allowed wo- 
men to vote for school trustees in 
that State. The reason for the re 
peal was that negro women hold 
the balance of power in some of the 
towns and cities. 
Former Governor Stone and W. 
H. Wallace are now the only candi- 
dates for Senator Vest’s seat in the 
United States Senate, Congressman 
De Armond and Champ Clark hav- 
ing both withdrawn. Vest, old and 
disabled, after long service, retires 
voluntarily. 
Representative Otey, of Virginia, 
has introduced a bill in the House 
appropriating $100,000,000 for the 
construction of good roads to be ex 
pended in the States and Territcries 
in proportion of population, the cen 
sus of 1900 to be the basis. In no 
State is there to be expended more 
than $1 per capita of population. 

A special to the Birmingham Age- 
Herald from Chattanooga says: 
“Close personal friends of Pension 
Commissioner Evans have informa 
tion that President Roosevelt will 
make him Secretary of the Interior. 
It is said that Secretary Hitchcock 
will resign soon and Evans will be 
offered the place. The change will 
occur within 30 days.”’ 


Senator Penrose has introduced as 
an amendment to the pending reso- 
lutions providing for the election of 
United States Senators by a direct 
vote of the people a proposition to 
increase the number of Senators in 
proportion to population. It pro- 
poses an additional Senator for every 
ratio of 500,000 persons, who shall be 
elected by direct vote of the people. 

When the capture of Lord Methuen 
was announced in Parliament, there 
were cheers from the Irish benches. 
These were drowned by cries of 
‘“Shame!’’ from the Conservatives, 
but the pro- Boer demonstration was 
taken seriously by the government, 
and on Thursday it was aunounced 
that the proposed visit of King 
Edward and Queen Alexander to 
Ireland had been abandoned —Ex- 
change. 
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A BATTLE OF THE GIANTS. 





Stupendous Contest on Betweer the Ameri- 
can and the Imperial Tobacco Companies— 
Bonus Schemes to Cut Each Other's Throat 
Lonpon, March 20 —Ogdens (Lim- 

ited) as the local representatives of 

the American Tobacco Company to 
day gave notice of their intention to 
give their entire net profit and $200, 

000 yearly for the next four years as 

a bonus to their customers. 

This is the American reply to the 
Imperial Tobacco Company's attempt 
to boycott American goods. In a 
circular, Ogdens (Limited) point out 
that the Imperial Tobacco Compsny’s 
offer to distribute a bonus amount- 
ing to £50,000 cannot be compared 
with the bonus the retailers will re 
ceive if they continue to trade with 
the American amalgamation 

The American Tobacco Compsany’s 
bonus scheme is the sensation of the 
day in the tobacco world of Great 
Britain. ‘‘Unparalleled,’’ ‘‘atupen. 
dous,’’ ‘‘amazing,’’ are a few of the 
adjectives applied to this bombshell. 


the American side has brought them 
the adherence of a number of infiu- 
ential retailers who were opposed to 
the Imperial Tobacco Company’s 
boycott, and already, one firm, own 
ing many stores in the metropolis, 
has posted notices of its refusal 
to exclude American goods and of 
its intention to discontinue eelling 
Imperial brands. 

Ogdens (Limited) to-day sent out 
10,000 telegrams from their Liver. 
pool headquarters, carrying the an- 
nouncement of their offers to every 
tobacco tradesman in England. The 
fact that Ogdens business in 1900 
amounted to nearly £866,000 indi- 
cates the enormous sum they are 
expected to expend in bonuses. 

The London tobacconists immedi 
ately called a meeting for tomorrow, 
to consider their future action. 





As cabled to the Associated Presa 
from London March 18 the Imperial 
Tobacco Company (the British to- 
bacco combination) had issued a 
ciroular offering large bonuses to its 
customers who would undertake not 
to sell American goods for a term of 





years. 


The anti-monopoly role assumed by 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL PASSES. 





Congress Won't Meddle With Schley Con- 
troversy—All War Revenue Taxes to Go. 
WASHINGTON, March 22 —The 
River and Harbor bill, authorizing 
a total expenditure of sixty-one mil- 
lion dollars, was passed by the House 
yesterday, after five days consider- 
ation in committee of the whole. An 
effort was made by Mr. Sulzer of 
New York to getaroll call on the 
passage of the bill but he received 
only the contemptuous, good. natured 
jeers and jibes of members present, 
only three gentlemen seconding hie 
demand for the yeas and nays. 

Two important measures were 
passed by the Senate, the bill for 
the repeal of the war revenue taxes 
and that for the protection of the 
President of the United States, pro. 
viding a sort of body guard. 

The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs by a vote of 7 to 4 has 
adopted a resolution concurring in 
the vonclusions of President Roose 
veltasto terminating the agitation of 
the Schley controversy and indefi- 
nitely postponing a)l bills and reso 
lutions on the subject. 
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THE COTTON SEED COMBINE. 





“A Practical Monopoly of Cottonseed Oil 
Products and Phosphates 


New York, March 20 —While it 
is evident that negotiations are still 
in progress regarding a combination 
of the cotton seed and improved 
bailing interests, none of the local 
cavitalists who have undertaken to 
find the deal will make a statement 
concerning the matter 

The congolidation, which if effec- 
ted would create a practical monop- 
oly of the business in cottonseed oil 
products and phosphates will proba. 
bly include the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, the American 
Cotton Company and the Planters’ 
Compress Company. 





ee 


TO END THE FILIPINO REBELLION. 


Mania, March 19.—General J. H. 
Smith, the commander of the Ameri- 
can troops in Samar, has arranged 
an armistice with General Guevarra, 
who succeeded Lukban as comman.- 
der of the rebels on the island. 
Guevarra has promised to surren. 
der with his entire force and all 
arms and ammunition. He has ap- 
proximately 400 riflemen. 

The rebels will receive $30 for 
every rifle surrendered. 

General Chffee considers that this 
wil) end the rebellion. 


—~a 


MILES THREATENS TO RESIGN. 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—General 
Nelson A. Miles yesterday told the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
that if the bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Hawley at the instance of the 
War Department for the organiza- 
tion of a general staff for the army 
should become a law he would de- 
cline to longer hold his commi sion. 
The reason he gave for the statement 
is that the billis utterly subversive 
of the interests of the military sys 
tem and he said that he would not be 
a party to such a proceeding, to the 
extent of continuing to hold his 
place. 
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GEN. OTIS ON PHILIPPINE AFFAIRS. 


Washington dispatch: ‘If the 
Americans were to withdraw and 
leave the Filipinos to themselves 
anarchy would resultin the Islands,’’ 
said General Otis, in the course of 
his examination before the Senate 
Committee on the Philippines this 
morning. 

‘‘The people themselves know that 
that would be the result and their 
leaders have told told meso. They 
want the protection of the United 
States and the control of the inter- 
nal affairs of the islands and to turn 
over the custom houses to us.’’ 

General Otis, answering a ques. 
tion by Senator Culberson, said he 
never trusted native officers because 
they were too cruel to their men. 
He said he could trust their loyalty, 
but they treated their captives with 
too much cruelty. ‘‘They were as 
bad as the insurgents,’’ said he. 
When he left the Philippines, he 
said, ‘‘the war as war’’ had ceased. 
Answering a question by Senator 
Hale, General Otis said he saw no 
difficulty in withdrawing a material 
number of troops from the island. 
Theisland forces he declared to be 
very necessary and he said there was 
no peace ih Manila until the native 
police was organized. The troops, 
he said, had treated the Filipinos 
with the greatest kindness. Every 
statement of hardship and harsh 
trextment he heard had been exag- 
gerated He said: ‘We were 
laughed at by the Spanish and the 
European army officers for the hu. 





manity we exercised.’’ 


WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING, AND SOME 
OTHER WASHINGTON MATTERS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Republican members of the 
House of Representatives held, on 
Tuesday evening, their fifth con- 
ference to consider the subject of 
OUBAN RECIPROOITY, t 

and after a brief and not particu- 
larly spirited session agreed to sup- 
port the policy of the President and 
the Republican leaders. This will 
mean that the President will be au- 
thorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreoment with Cuba whereby 
Cuban products will be admitted to 
the United States on payment of the 
Dingley tariff rates less 20°per cent., 
and the United States will be charged 
but 80 per cent. of whatever tariff 
rates Cuba may charge on the im. 
ports of other nations. By an amend- 
ment presented by Representative 
Sibley, of Pennsylvania, this ar- 
rangement is limited to December 
1, 1903, two months after the Euro- 
pean countries will cease to pay 
bounties on beet sugar, by the pro- 
visions of the agreement reached at 
the Brussels conference. This ao- 
complishment of harmony among 
the Republicans is a source of great 
gratification to the party and par- 
ticularly to the leaders who have so 
strongly urged this policy upon 
their followers. On Monday the 
Senate 


PASSED THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 
with but six Republicans voting 
against it. The fact that Senator 
Allison of Iowa voted against the 
the measure was a disappointment 
to Senator Frye as he had hoped that 
the Senator from Iowa would sup- 
port his cherished ,project. Should 
the Democrats in the House and the 
Republicans from those States which 
oppose the bill in the Senate, vote 
against it, it could not. become a 
law. A Republican member who 
stands very close to the Speaker 
told me that if the friends of the 
measure were wise they would not 
call it up at this session of Congress, 
but would permit it to lie over until 
the short session when its chances 
of adoption would be far better than 
now. Senator Frye believes that it 
can pass the House now, but it is 
quite possible that his friends in the 
lower chamber will pursuade him 
not to push it at the present time. 
The bill 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT 
and those in line of Presidential suc- 
cession from attacks by anarchists 
and others, is now the order of busi- 
ness in. the Senate. It will be fol- 
lowed by the anti oleomargarine bill 
and that disposed of, the Senate will 
take up the Chinese exclusion bill. 
Senator Penrose said yesterday that 
he regards it as most important that 
this bill should be passed as soon as 
possible because of the amount of 
clerical work which must be accom. 
plished before it can go into effect. 
It is not anticipated that there will 
be any opposition to the bill which 
is practically a re-enactment of the 
Geary law with such changes as will 
make its provisions easier of admin. 
istration. Senator Morgan is still 
urging the Senate steering commit- 
te to place the 
ISTHMIAN CANAL BILL 
next on the calendar after the Chi- 
nese exclusion bill but he is opposed 
by Senator Hanna who regards it as 
too early to properly consider the 
measure. Senator Morgan realizes 
that if there is much more delay the 
bill will go over to the short session, 
for the Republican steering commit- 
fee has announced June 10th as the 
probable day of adjournment, and 
there still remain ten of the fourteen 
annual appropriations bills to be 
p+ssed by the Senate. The House 
Committee on Rules has adopted 
THE RESOLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ORUMPACKER 
and will accordingly report it favor- 
ably to the House. This means that 
the Speaker will be authorized to ap- 
point a select committee to investi- 
gate the question of Congressional 
representation in its relation to euf. 
frage. Mr. Crumpacker told me re- 
cently that he had in fact no inten- 
tion of interfering with the race 
question in the South, but that he 
believed that if such a committee 
should find that the Congressional 
representation exceeded that war- 
ranted by the number of adult males 
admitted to suffrage, such represen- 
tation should be reduced. The Dem- 
ocrats are highly indignant that 
this resolution should have been 
adopted and protest against it on the 
ground that it is an attempt to limit 
Southern representation for partisan 
reasons. A. B. M. 
Washington, D C., Maroh 20, 1902. 
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The lcd Farmer, March 25, 1902. 








The Home Circle. 














ssc eanieteabens * 
God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-fiung battle line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 


Dominion over pal 


m and pine— 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


Lest we forget—lest 


we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart ; 

Still stands thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An bumble and a contrite heart, 


Lord God of Hosts, 


bs with us yet, 


Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 


ls one with Nineve 


hand Tyre! 


Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 


Lest we forget—lest 


we torget! 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 


Such boasting as the 


Gentiles use 


Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 


All valiant dust that 


builds on dust, 


And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Meroy on Thy People, Lord! 


Amen ! 
—<eee Kipling. 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION.* 


The earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark wlth wrath, 
The nations in their harness , 
Go up against our path! 
Ere yet we loose the legions— 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid! 


High lust and forward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow— 
Deaf ear and soul uncaring, 
We seek Thy mercy now, 
The sinner that forswore Thee, 
The fool that passed Thee by, 
Our times are known before Thee— 
Lord, grant us strength to die! 


For those who kneel beside us 
At altars not Thine own, 

Who lack the lights that guide us, 
Lord, let their faith atone ; 

If wrong we did fo call them, 
By honor bound they came ; 

Let not Thy wrath befall them, 


From panio, pride, and terrcr, 
Revenge that knows no rein— 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 
Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste thy lesser death ! 


Ah, Mary pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach and save 

The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the God that gave! 

Since each was born of woman, 
For each at utter need— 

True comrade and true foeman, 
Madonna, intercede ! 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
E’en now we face the fray— 
As thou didst help our fathers, 
Help thou our host to-day ! 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, 
In lifeand death made clear, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 





But deal to us the blame. 


Lord God of Battles, hear ! ! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 








GET A GOOD GRIP ON THE THREE R’S. 


Quite a large number of the chil 
dren of the men who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer will have to get their educa- 
tion at the little red school in the 
old field. There is no high school 
convenient, and their parents are 
really not able, or donot think them 
selves able, to send their children to 
the town high school, much less to 
the agricultural college or univer 
sity. Their opportunities, therefore, 
for an education are limited to the 





common schools and to the papers 
and books that are taken in the 
home. This need not discourage any 
of the young folk. There is many a 
man now wielding a State wide and 
nation wide influence who had no 
better opportunities of securing an 
education than they. 

Among the principal things taught 
in the country school are the three 
R’s, or reading, writing and arith- 
metic. A thorough knowledge of 
these is the first condition of suc- 
cessin any high school, college, or 
mniversity. They lie at the founde- 
tion of everything that is called ed- 
ucation. The ambitious boy, there- 
fore, will try to get out of this school 
house all that it can give him, and 
if he gets nothing more than a 
thorough knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and what 
geography and other branches are 
taught there, he will be better 
equipped for the battle of life than 
many a boy or girl who has gone 
through the high school or the col- 
loge. He should, however, master 
these thoroughly. 

In reading, he should know not 
merely how to spell and pronounce 
the words, but he should be able to 
understand fully the meaning of the 
page or the sentence read, and to 
express it clearly and distinctly ; in 
other words, to convey the meaning 
to others. It isastonishing how few 
people, even among college gradu 
ates, know how to read There are 
comparatively few preachers even 
who know how to read a hymnor 
eong with the full appreciation of 

the meaning and with the proper ex- 

pression. A thorough knowledge of 
reading is in itself a good education. 

This, of course, implies a knowledge 

of punctuation. Punctuation marks 

are simply aids in expressing the 

Meaning, and that punctuation is 





*Nos. 31 and 32 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged oupectacty for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series sele 4 from the following authors 


right which expresses most clearly 
and fully the meaning of the writer 
to the reader. There are compara- 
tively few, even among the educated 
men, who know as much about pune 
tuation as should be taught, and 
taught well, in every country 
school. 

It is equally astonishing how few 
people know how to write; how to 
write a plain, legible hand, and write 
so distinctly that nothing else can 
possibly be made out of it except 
what the writer intended. It is not 
every man that can write a beauti 
ful hand. We know this from expe- 
rience in attending the public school 
that teachers often ruin boys and 
girls for life, so far as writing ‘is 
concerned, by becoming impatient 
with them and not bearing with 
their infirmities. Every boy and 
girl, however, ought to learn at 
school to write at least a legible 
hand, one that can be read with com 
fort and with pleasure, and of which 
it is impossible to mistake the mean- 
ing. Unless the habit of writing a 
legible hand is learned at school, 
and in the common school, it is not 
likely that it will ever be learned in 
the high school or college. 

Neither should any boy be satisfied 
without a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic He should add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide with perfect 
and absolute accuracy. The habit 
thus formed will continue with him 
through life and may save him hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars in 
the course of the year’s business. No 
boy can be thoroughly grounded in 
arithmetic without doing hundreds 
and thousands of sums that are not 
in the book. Sums that are in the 
book are simply training for the 
problems that will arise in everyday 
life. The parent may be a great aid 
to his children in giving them farm 
problems or having them work 
out for him problems that arise from 
day today. For example, the number 
of acres ina field so may rods wide 
and so many rods long; the number 
of bushels in a corn field of so many 
acres yielding so much per acre; the 
number of bushels of corn ina orib 
so many feet long, eo many feet 
wide, and so many feet: high; the 
number of bushels of wheat or oats 
held by « bin of specified size; the 
number of tons of hay in a stack 
counting a cube of seven feet fora ton, 
a cube of seven and one half feet, ora 
cube of eight feet; the value of 





‘wave giready ap red; Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mre Brown ne. rd Byron, Cam Sell, Eugene 
eet, Gok Senden th, Leig Hunt, | ‘olmes, Omar 


ayyam. 


ear corn, 70 ears to the bushel, at 60 
, conte, when it shells out 70 per cent , 


7, 80, 85, 86, 77 per cent., or any 
other per cent. up to 90. These 
problems in the daily life of the farn 


will be live questions to the boy or | 


girl and do more to give them a 
thorough knowledge of arithmetic 


than any number of dead questions | 
that they may get out of the book. | 


Where the boy does not expect to 


have anything more than the com | 


mon school education, he shou'd| 
make the most of it and get a thor 

ough grip, 
Rs. This should be supplemented | 
by reading the best class of news- 
papers: 
it does not abuse the opposite party, 
the up to-date agricultural paper, 
the religious paper, and such stand 
ard books, agricultural, religious, 
and political, as may be found in th 

farmer’s iibrary. 


but tales of adventure well written 
and first class novels that give an} 
actual protrayal of everyday life, | 
will bs found valuable. 
expects to get:a good grip on the 
English language, there are three or 
four books that he ought to read, 
and read over and over again. The 
first, of course, is the Bible, which 
is the best literature, considered 
merely as literature, that the world 
has ever seen, or ever will see. Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim’s Progress and Shake- 
speare should be ground into the 
child as soon as he is able to master 
them. If the boy and girl will get 
all they can out of the country school 
and the home reading, they will not 
be satisfied with this, but will in 
some way or other get an education, 
whether at the high school, or col- 
lege, or out of it, that will make the 
boy aman among men and fit the 
girl for any place in society that she 
may be called upon to assume. 

We are assuming in all this that 
the teacher employed in the com. 
mon school knows how to teach and 
is not hired because she can be had 
cheap. The fact is that the common 
school teachers do more to shape the 
child’s life than the high schools, 
colleges, or universities.—Dr. Henry 
Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer. 


HIS MEMORY WAS GOOD. 

Mr. 8. wanted to move from the 
city to a smali town near by, in 
which there were but one or two 
stores. He would be in the city 
every day and agreed to purchase 
the “few littie things’’ his wife 
could not buy in the village stores. 

‘“*You’d better put them down on 
a piece of paper,’’ said Mrs. 8. when 
about to give her first order. 

“Oh, no,’’ said Mr. 8. ‘‘My mem. 
ory is good.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ began Mrs. 8, 
spool of 60 black thread.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. 8. 

“A yard of not too light and not 
too dark calico.’’ 

**Yes.”’ 

‘‘A small hammer, a can of peaches, 
a dozen small pearl buttons, two 
yards of cardinal ribbon, silk on one 
side and satin on the other.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said Mr. 8, thoughtfully. 

‘‘A pair of slippers for baby, a 
dozen lemons, a good tooth- brush, a 
pineapple, two ounces of sky-blue 
yarn, an ounce vial of homeopathic 
nux vomica pellets, a’’— 

‘Wait a second,’’ said Mr.§ , count- 
ing on his fingers and looking per- 
plexed. 

‘And a bottle of vanilla extract, 
and a yard of triple box-plaited 
crepe-lissle rushing, and three yards 
of smal) checked nainsook, and’’— 

But Mr. 8. had seized his hat and 
was running for the station. 

What the poor man brought home 
was: A yard of bedticking, three 
yards of black orape, a bottle of vine 
gar, eight yards of nankeen, a scrub- 
bing brush, a pound of green yarn, 
60 spools of ‘‘coat thread,’ a yard of 
very light and a yard of very dark 
calico and a pint bottle of homeo. 
pathic pills. 

‘‘There, my dear,’’ said he trinmph. 
antly, throwing down his numerous 
packages, “I don’t think you'll find 
a thing missing. Who says a man 
can’t do shopping? My memory never 
played me false yet.’’—Bouffalo En- 
quirer. 





Sta 


Squire Coopleigk—‘‘See here, par- 
son, I made only a provisional prom- 
ise of «a ten-doliar donation to your 
church—insisting that fifty cents 
would be deducted for every fowl I 
lost during the winter.”’ 

Parson Goodman (dejectedly)— 
‘Yair, Squiah ; I'se been dubious all 
along ober dat provision. H H-How 
much does our chu’ch owe you?’’— 
Exchange 


Assume a virture, if you have it 





not. —Shakespeare. 


especially on the three | 


the county paper, provided | 


The boy should | 
not be allowed to read poor novels, | 


If the boy | 





; > SOME FAST TRAINS. 


| —_—_— 


| ‘Speaking of boastfulness born of 
| pride in home,’’ says Hamilton W. 
Mabie, ‘‘I was once in a smoking 
| compartment with a man from New 
| York, another from Chicago, and 
another from New Jersey. The New 
Yorker was boasting of the Empire 
| State Express, which he said went 80 
fast that the telegraph poles slipped 
| past seemingly as close together as 
| the teeth in a fine comb. 

said the man 
is a train 


| *That’s nothing,’ 
|from Chicago. ‘There 
from my city to Milwaukee. Noth 
like it. I started to cross a 
bridge on the road and heard the 
(rain coming. Having great pres 
,ence of mind, I madea leap in the 
air and the train was — when I 
came down.’ 

“¢That’s a fast ‘train,’ 
New Jersey citizon. ‘The Jersey 
Central flier is equally fast, but 
makes better time, because it sturts 
|fast. My wife was on the platform 
to bid me good by in Jerzey City. I 
opened the window to kiss her, and 
by the good name of the land of mos- 
quitoes I kissed a strange woman 
standing on the platform at New- 
ark.’ ”—New York Press. 

eee ee 
THE PLUGGED DOLLAR. 


eee 


A young man was making a small 
purchase at a florist’s stand where 
we were waiting for our change from 
another assistant. A silver dollar 
was offered in payment. The pro 
prietor glanced atit, and handed it 
back to the youth, saying, ‘‘Can’t 
take that; it’s a plugged dollar.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the odds?’ asked the 
young man. 

“Shor; weight,’’ said the other 
brusquely. 

We turned away, thoughtful. 
There was good metal in it, but that 
did not save it from rejection. So it 
is, we reasoned, with some people. 
They are wanted for this position 
and for that, but ‘‘short weight”’ is 
the sentence passed upon them. For 
one reason or another, they fall short 
of being ‘‘standard.”’ 

How is it with you whose eye rests 
upon this? Are you ‘standard?’’ 
Or has some little temptation bored 
its way into your character, and 
filled up the space, making you 
“light weight?’’—Young People’s 
Weekly. [Es eee 

DRUDGERY THAT MADE GENIUS. 


ing 


said the 








Paderewski, when told by her 
royal highness, Princess Victoria, 
perhaps the most accomplished 
musician of all the members of the 
royal family, that he was ‘surely 
inspired,’’ answered : 

“Your royal highness will, I dare 
say, be surprised when I tell you 
that I remember the day when I was 
quite an indifferent player. I was 
determined, however, tobe what the 
world calls a genius, and to be a 
genius I well knew that I must first 
be a drudge, for geniusand drudgery 
always go hand in hand. Genius’’— 
and Paderewski spoke excitedly—‘‘is 
three-quarters drudgery ; that’s what 
genius is. I at one time practiced 
day after day, year after year, till I 
became almost insensible to sound— 
became a machine, as it were. Now 
‘Paderewski is a genius,’ says the 
world! Yes, but Paderewski was a 
drudge before he was a genius !’’— 
Selected. 


> --S<- e 
DOING A GOOD BUSINESS. 


A Buffalo woman, while shopping 
the other day, thoughtleasly picked 
up an umbrella belonging to another 
woman and started to walk off with 
it. The owner stopped her, and the 
absent-minded woman, with many 
apologies, returned the unbrella. 

The incident served to remind her 
that they needed some unbrellas in 
her own family, so she bought two 
for her daughters and one for her- 
self. Later in the day when she was 
on her way home, armed with the 
three umbrellas, she happened to 
glance up, and saw, directly opposite 
her in the car, the very woman with 
whom she had had the unfortunate 
experience in the morning. 

The second woman stared at the 
three umbrellas very hard for sev- 
eral minutes, and then, with a sig- 
nificant smile, she leaned forward 
and said in an icy tone, “I see you 
have had a successful morning ”’ 
Youth’s Companion. 


A little maid with a social nature 
was anxious to come into the parlor 
when her mother’s friends arrived. 
Finally, mamma said: ‘You may 
come in when the ladies are here if 
you can be quiet, and remember 
that little girls should be seen, not 
heard.’’ The little one pondered for 
a moment, and then asked, ‘But 
mamma, what shall I do with the 





mouthful of words I’ve got? ’—Sel. 
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Our Social Chat. 





* * EDITED BY AU NT JENNIE, “RALE IG HH, N.O. # 

AS CON T RIB UTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 


WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 


If yon do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 


TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication, 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S Lu TTER. 


{ wonder if all heads of families 
whoread THE PROGRESSIVE TARMER 
have set aside ground sufficient fora 
good sized garden? If they have 
done so, I congratulate them be- 
cause of their forethought. If they 
have not, but prefer to cover every 
available spct with corn, cotton, 
etc., lam sorry for them already, 
for the long, hot days of summer 
will surely come when they will 
sorely miss what they ought to have 
had with very little exertion and 
only a small amount of money. There 
is nothing so easily obtained that is 
more conducive to health. And if 
you love your wife, you will provide 
for her comfort and convenience by 
giving her sufficient space of ground 
fora nice garden, and spare a hand 
to work it for her occasionally ; and, 
I must add, puta good enclosure 
around it so that the chickens, geese 
and other fowls, to say nothing of 
the pigs and: calves, will not worry 
her into nervous spasms. 

And speaking of gardens reminds 


‘| me that the drugstore has taken the 


place of the old fashioned herbs 
which we invariably found in our 
grandmothers’ gardens. A few 
years ago I wished to get some 
lavender for our garden and after 
trying in all directions in Wake 
County, I finally obtained some 
fine speciments from Johnston. All 
of us know how far superior the 
odor of lavender is to most perfumes. 
There is nothing that adds more to 
the apparent cleanliness of the con- 
tents of an old chest or trunk than 
a whiff of lavender blooms when 
the lid is raised. Among my ear- 
liest recollection is that of having to 
tuke before breakfast every morn. 
ing in the spring a dose of garlic and 
whiskey. We hated it, but that did 
not rob it of its efficacy, and it 
remains to this day one of the best 
spring tonics for little peopie. Since 
so many gardens no longer contain 
garlic we now recommend as a tonic 
for all the family an ounce of 
Peruvian barkin a pint of port wine, 
diluted for the children who should 
have a teaspoonful before breakfast, 
the grown people a tablespoonful 
once a day. 

Whey buying the seeds for the 
garden be sure not to forget to in. 
clude flower seed, for flowers add so 
much to the beauty of a home; and 
does a woman ever get too old to ap- 
preciate beauty? 

We have several excellent letters 
this week, which speak for them 
selves. AUNT JENNIE. 


ore 








SPOKEN THANKS AND REAL GRATITUDE. 


DgeaR AUNT JENNIE:—Have you 
ever felt the difference between grati 
tude and thanks? I think verbal 
thanks are but an outward ceremony 
we have, by which we acknowledge 
afavor. Gratitude is the unspeak- 
able language of the heart. 

In the journey of life one meets 
many men of many minds, and sel- 
dom a day passes without a call to 
do some service, great or small, for 
others. Now, thatis all right. For 
we ourselves often have need of a 
helping hand. If any one does aught 
for me, it is altogether by the spirit 
I judge the deed to be done in, that 
I measure my obligations to that 
person. 

If he does it by reason of counter 
obligations, as rendering good for 
the good I may have done him in 
time past, I feel myself under very 
small obligation. If one does mea 
favor from a sense of moral duty, be 
cause he feels himself better than I, 
(and helps me only to indulge his 
pride, in order to pat himself on the 
back and say, ‘‘What a great man 
am [!’’) thanks are forthcoming, but 
gratitude is scarce. When I[ doa 
person a favor that costs me nothing 
of thought, or love, or money, if I 
get thanks lam surprised; I do not 
expect gratitude. If I help another 
because I must, without a desire to 
doso,I do not appreciate thanks if 
Iget them. Indeed I had rather not 
be thanked. But when I sacrifice 
my own pleasure, and do aught for 
one I love, because of love, I natur 
ally expect heart-felt gratitude and 
a satisfying evidence thereof, on 


his part. 


ec 
But t te Sweetest eervies 
is God’s service, to serve o ur fel] Ki 
creatures unmindful of m Tal Pie, 
of self interest, or former oblig i 


in ready obedience to a C ee. 
purpose to do good. This is, + lah : 
of love, an ideal mission. I hope bee 
members of our Chat wil! join in 2 
blessed service, which is its , own oe 
ward. SINCERE ” 
Gaston Co., N. C. - 
ee re 
A KEW COMER. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—For 9, lon 
time I have wanted to write to Me 
cial Chat, but have held back and 
given my room to othera why» uld 
write better letters than | can; but 
s0 many remsin absent «o long J 
will do the best I oan, for I do lo thir k 
we all should respond to the o: ria] 
invitation extended to us and try to 
make of this pape what it can 
and should be 

l have been a constant read er of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER for tp 10re 
than ten years and think it a « plen. 
did paper. Now, since we have rN 


vorner in which to meet and chat 
awhile lam always anxious for its 
welcome weekly visit. If the farm. 
ers would read this paper and heed 
the advice given them, I think 
many of them would be more suo. 
cessful, but I am partial to Chat. 
I should like to write nice letters like 
some of the members, but my feeble 
pen will not respcnd. I will take no 
part in the discussion, but will take 
@ back seat and pay attention to 
what others may say. I think the 
letters of the various members are 
quite interesting or entertaining, 
and perusing them often drives dul] 
care away. 

Many thanks to Happiness for 
croup cure. I do not want to bea 
sponge on Social Chat, absorbing all 
the good and giving nothing in re. 
turn. I will therefore give a receipe 
for nursing sore mouth: 
smal) piece of chlorate of 


Puke a 
potash; 


allow it to dissolve in the mouth; 
then gargle with the saliva thus 
formed and spit it out. Use three 


or four timesaday. Also keep the 
bowels open, which is as necessary 
as anything else. 

This is my first attempt, and if! 
meet with a welcome by seeing this 
in print, I will dropin again some- 
time. Dororey. 

Wake Co,N C 


PURPOSE. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—The last time 
I wrote I tried to say something 
about moral courage; now, with 
your permission, I will attempt to 
ride another hobby: ‘‘Purpose.” 

My little Worcester’s Dictionary 
says that purpose is ‘‘design, inten- 
tion, or aim,’’ and I like the last 
word best as a definition. 

It is of the greatest importance 
that we should have some aim in 
life. How many lives are stranded 
on the shores of time, as miserable 
failures, because they possessed no 
definite aim! Al! around us we see 
boys entering life, without any par- 
pose at all—just living in the present 
and taking no thought of the future. 
We often hear it said that where 
there is a will, there is a way; but 
how can there be either, if there is 
no purpose? 

Purpose is the great exponent of 
character By it we are enabled to 
80) ve the motives of all noble deeds 
And what an incentive it is for the 
youth who has ever present with him 
a high, a noble, and an unselfish mo: 
tive. 

In this life we are ever ready 10 
overlook our fellowmen’s faults and 
injuries to us, if we know that they 
have a good and true purpose. And 
I believe in the life to come our mis- 
deeds and shortcomings will not be 
charged against us, if we live with 4 
good aim. 

It matters not how strong and able 
the ship 1s to battle against the 
storm, if the captain has not port or 
haven in view, but is just ‘‘letting 
her drive and drift’’ with the cur- 
rents, he wi)l never accomplish any 
thing, So 1t is in life. Our bodies 
may be all that physical science cat 
desire, our minds living stores of 
knowledge, and our talents unsur- 
passed; butif thareis no purpore, 
then is life indeed a failure. 

Let us have some aim in life. Let 
us have some heart's desire, the 
granting of which would lift us up 60 
a higher plane of Christian living. 
All around us is the constant clash 
of right againt wrong. By having 
a well-defined purpose, we are en- 
abled to avoid many of these ©2- 
counters, which otherwise might 





have been the bane of our moral ex: 


istence. Then perhaps we can nnder 





stand John Fiske’s statement: ‘‘Be 
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face, din and clashing of 


ha 
wl ye ve for life, we hear the 
ap * the deep ethical pur 
~_ , i. rolls in solemn music 
atid 4 e ages, its volume swelled 
_ 7 rv vi t. ry, great or small, of 
by °° rong, till in the fulness 
rig : . yn God's own time, it shall 
an _jin the triumphant chorus 
wo ' nur fied and redeemed.’’ 
-_ BILLY. 

1 hore » : : 

Mecklon burg OO 2 

cpRING AND SUMMER WARDROBE 

THE * yoR THE FAMILY, 
xt JENNIE:—I am a very 


" . but as I have entéred 
ae at once before, I come 


. m from New Hanover and 
a 1 other time and tell 
aon my county. 

e p the subject of the 
ent rdrobe this time, for those 
in ( y c:xvoumstances. Begin 
ping a! mother, there should be 
two oF , dark shirt waists of 
som’ e fashionable summer 
goods, § mething that will not be to 
wash viten; also a black Chinese 
sik wai-t would be nice to add, if 
one’s means are sufficient ; a skirt of 
somo bluck woolen goods, not very 


heavy ; & black cambric or satteen 
gnderskirt to save so much washing 
and ironing. 

For the young lady and misses, a 
black or gray skirt with a blue or 
porple cam pric underskirt; some 
shirt wai-ts of the leading materials, 
sch as white and figured lawns, 
ginghams and chambray ; all these 
make lovely waists. A wash silk 
would be very nice added algo. 
White dresses with all the latest 
rnfiles, laces and insertions are beau 
tiful to the eye, but the dressmaker 
and the ironer get the benefit of the 
hardest of iabor and worry. 

For the littie girls, one nice white 
dress for special occasions, with 
somethink like blue or pink cham- 


bray wiih embroidery ruffles or 
with white yokes, are much nicer 
than so much white for general 
wear, Of course, colored fabrics do 
not show soll so easily as white. 


For the little boy that does not 
wear shir s, | would suggést percale 


shirt wasts with dark pants 
anda pretty necktie; these make a 
neat-lookivg cutfit. 

As for baby, nuthing becomes him 
but white to be carried outin, but 


somethin rather dark is best for 
the house. 

If father and sons are included, 
percale or yginghams shirts with 
white laundered collar and cuffs of 
the same material as the shirts, a 


nice bow, and dark suit of clothes. 
CAPE FEAR 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 





CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH READ- 
ING BOOKS, 


The habit of holding the mind 
steadily and persistently to the 
thought in a good book not only in 
oreases the power of concentration, 
but also improves the quality of the 
mind. 

Inspiring reading is that in which 
life-building words abound,— for 
Words are things which unconsciously 
‘trich character. The image of each 
helpful word held in the mind leaves 
its impress, its autograph, s> to 
peak, there, and continually repro: 
duces itself in uplifting thoughts. 

The boy or girl so nurtured will 
have been given the best means of 
‘quiring a mentality of the very 
highest order —March ‘Success"’ 


WHAT CONSTITUTES BEAUTY? 


The world is governed to-day quite 
“much, nay more than it was in 
the Dark Ages, by the beauty of its 
women, and while the woman of 
trains by hard work and mere force 
tins a position of influence and im. 
Portance, the woman of beauty floats 
» her kingdom with the trick of a 

muple or the flirt of an eyelash. 
Atsuming artists to be the class of 
People most capable of judging what 

auty really is, the Delineator 

Ows in its April issue a large num- 

Tof pictures by some of the world’s 


epee an interesting commentary 
it oe Moore accompanying 
ins = poets, grave and reverend 
naa an essayed to lay down 

" —— S as to what beauty is. 
A gamags A mortal, however, is 
hep Mi ntent to find his ideal of 
* td eside his own hearthstone; 
a, beauty “is engendered in 

*yes, with gazing fed."’ 

“Don’t VC Pee -RpeRe SIR 


u think some of our Con 
: astea gress deal of time?”’ 
with 2. ““Swered Senator Sorghum, 
aot ere deliberation, ‘‘you potey 

Nee © too hasty in judging. Un- 
Tate led ‘ook through a man’s pri 
know Ser how are you going to 
ing hig Uother he has been wast- 
ton Star time or not?’’.—Washing- 


Ryesmen Ww 


a 5 


~iristian Life Column. 











FALSE TRUSTING. 


There iaa good deal of so-called 
trusting in the Lord which is simply 
fulse trusting. For example, some 
preachers will fritter away their 
time through the week, then hastily 
put together some thoughts upon 
a subject which they happen to 
fancy, and “trust” that the good 
Lord will especially bless their 
efforts in delivering their “sermon.” 
Now, we are bold to say that this is 
not only false trusting, but it is 
contemptible presumption upon God 
and also upon his people. No 
preacher has a right to be indifferent 
to his pulpit preparation, and then 
“trust”? that God will graciously 
mske up to him for his shiftlessness. 
And just so it is with regard to all 
Christian duties. True trusting in 
God consists in one’s doing all in his 
power to rightly fulfill his tasks, de- 
pending upon God to co operate with 
him, and to give best effect to his 
best effort. Such trusting is hon 
oring to God and one’s self.—Zion’s 
Herald. 





a 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


When the service don’t make you 
think of and seek for Christ there is 
something wrong. The perfume has 
gone out of that flower. A lot of 
common magazine reading and cur- 
rent editorials from the great dailies 
and a dash of college lore compound- 
ed into a sermon isnot preaching the 
gospel. Nor is the recital of a num- 
ber of religious incidents and aneo- 
dotes a gospel sermon. The gospel 
isalineof truths having reference 
to actual salvation from sin. As sin 
is an act a8 well asa state, the gos- 
pel must stop both the bad acting 
and the bad condition. If it does 
not, either the medicine is not taken 
by the patient, or else the medicine 
isa failure. No man can stop sin- 
ning without having an experience. 
Preaching that does not result in an 
experience of quitting the sin busi- 
ness is not the gospel, thoughit may 
have much gospel truth mixed in.— 
Christian Witness. 


OPTIMISM THAT IS LAZY. 


It is not well for us to be too sure 
that everything will come out right, 
no matter what we do. There is a 
lazy optimism which cuts the sinews 
of effort, and blunts the sense of 
responsibility for our fellow men. 
History abounds in evidence of the 
harm it does, in blunting men’s per- 
ceptions of moral perils and causing 
the loss of golden opportunities. It 
was one of Carlyle’s favorite quota- 
tions: ‘A’ weel, Donald, God bring 
a’ richt.’’ ‘‘Hech, sir, but we must 
help him to do it.’’ God has not 
chosen to bring things right without 
us. He has chosen to teach us to 
love him and our fellow-man through 
working for both. We must watch, 
therefore, for the gates he sets open 
for us, that we may enter in and 
labor for him. The ‘‘cure of souls,’ 
as the old phrase is, is not a profes- 
sional matter merely. It is more or 
less the duty of all Christians.—Sun- 
day School Times. 


The best way to help one's self is 
to help others. This is not the view 
worldly men take. They imagine 
that the more they do for others the 
less they have left for themselves. 
They get all they can, give as little 
as possible, and keep all they can. 
They do not give to help the poor, 
to build great institutions for edu- 
cational and charitable uses, because 
they believe that giving will dimia 
ish their store and weaken them. 
selves. When they give at all they 
try todo soin sucha way that all 
men will know it in order to make 
it work for their own good after all. 
They give for themselves, and not 
for others.—Dr. Buckley. 








Upon a church in New York City 
we noticed a placard which read 
something like this: ‘‘This church 
is open daily from 8a. m. to6 p.m.,, 
for rest, meditation and prayer. All 
are welcome.’’ This impressed us as 
a very beautiful idea and we thought 
it might be emulated by churches 
everywhere with great profit to 
weary ones and those in meditative 
and prayerful moods, and with the 
benediction of Heaven upon the 
churches thus min?ful of mankind. 
Places of evil are continually open 
and doing business. Why should 
churches be confined to use on Sun- 
days and one or two hours during 
the other six days of the week?— 
Selected. 





STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 





cents, 


in one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 25 





Children’s Column. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 





Behold the mansion reared by daedal 
Jack. 


See the malt stored in many a ple- 


thoric suck 

In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivo- 
uac. 

Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs 
invade 

The golden stores in John’s pavilion 
laid. 

Anon with velvet foot and Tarquin 
strides 

Subtle grimalkin to his quarry 
glides— 

Grimalkin grim that slew the fierce 
rodent 

Whose tooth insidious Johann’s 


sackcloth rent. 


Lo! now the deep mouthed canine 
foe’s assault, 

That vexed the avenger of the stolen 
malt, 

Stored in the hallowed precincts of 
that hall 

That rose complete at Jack’s crea- 
tive call. 


Here stalks the impetuous cow with 
crumpled horn 

Whereon the exacerbating hound 
was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast 
that slew 

The rat predacious, whose keen fangs 
ran through 

The textile fibers that involved the 
grain 

Which _lay in Han’s inviolate do- 
main. 


Here walks forlorn the damsel crown- 
ed with rue, 

Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs 
who drew 

Of that corniculate beast whose tor- 
tuous horn 

Tossed to the clouds in fierce vindic- 
tive scorn 

The harrowing hound whose brag- 
gart bark and stir 

Arched the little spine and reared 
the indignant fur 

Of puss, that with verminicidal 
claw 

Struck the weird rat in whose insati- 
ate maw 

Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s 
courts we saw. 


Robed in senescent garb that seems 


in sooth 

Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron 
tooth. 

Behold the man whose amorous lips 
incline, 


Full with Eros’ osculative sign, 

To the lorn maiden whose lactalbic 
hands 

Drew albu lactic bovine wealth from 
lacteal glands 

Of that immoral bovine, by whose 
horn 

Distort to realm ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexed of the sly 

Ulysses quadrupedal, who made die 

The old mordacious rat that dared 
devour 

Antecedaneous ale in John’s domes- 
tic bower. 


Lo! here, with hirsute honors doffed, 
succinot 

Of saponaceous locks, the priest who 
linked 

In Hymen’s golden bands the torn 
unthrift, 

Whose means exiguous 
through many a rift, 

Even as he kissed the virgin all for- 


stared 


lorn, 

Who milked the cow with the impli- 
cated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the canine tor- 
turer skied, 

That dared to vex theinsidious muri- 
cide, 

Who let auroral effluence through 
the pelt 

Of the sly rat that robbed the pal:ce 
Jack had built. 


The loud cantankerous 
comes at last, 

Whose shouts aroused the shorn 
ecclesiast, 

Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s 
sacrament, 

To him, who, robed in garments in- 
digent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 

The emulgator of that horned brute 
morose, 

That tossed the dog, that worried 
the cat, that kilt 

The rat that ate the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built. 

—Duluth Herald. 


A BOY WHO STUDIED. 


When Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, was a boy in the Grammar 
School at Clinton, N. Y., he made 
up his mind that if he had anything 
to study he would keep at it until he 
mastered it. He was not considered 
one of the “bright’’ boys of the 
school, but his teachers soon found 
that when Elihu professed to know 
anything he knew it through and 
through. He was fond of tackling 
hard problems requiring application 
and patience. Sometimes the other 
boys called him a plodder, but Elihu 
would smile’ pleasantly. He never 
lost his temper, never talked much 
excepting when it was necessary. 
On winter evenings, while the other 
boys were out skating, you would be 
likely to find Elihu in his room with 
his arithmetic or algebra. 

On one occasion, in recent years, 
Mr. Root said that if his close appli- 


Shanghai 








cation to problems in his boyhood 














taught him nothing else, it made 
him careful about jumping at con 
clusions. There was only one right 
answer, and patience was the price 
to be paid for finding it. 

When he went to college some of 
the fellow who were prominent in 
athletics said that he was a 
“‘greeny,’’ but Elihu found that if 
he was to make the most of his time 
at his studies he could not afford to 
give too much attention to athletics, 
#0 he kept close watchfulness over 
his recreations. 

Possibly some boys may think this 


& prosaic life for a lad, and it is true: 


that not all boys could have stood it. 
But all the same, when President 
McKinley was looking about for the 
best men to fill cabinet positions he 
chose Elihu Root, because there 
were some knotty problems to soive 
in the War Departm-nt, anda man 
was required who would not talk 
much, who would not jump at con 
clusions, and who would study a 
thing until if was mastered. Before 
accepting a place in the cabinet, the 
boy who had chosen to solve prob- 
lems rather than go skating had 
reached manhood and become a 
lawyer whose income was estmated 
at many thousand dollars a year— 
almost a small fortune each twelve- 
month. 

There were many times while he 
was studying lawin New York, when 
there was need of the same self.con 
trol and persistency that he had 
practiced asa boy. Butit is out of 
such material that are made men for 
whom the world has places.— Young 
People’s Weekly. 





MAKING THE OPPORTUNITY. 


If a young man is going to succeed, 
he shows it long before he has suc- 
ceeded. However it may bein the 
realm of politics, genuine success 
knows no ‘“‘dark horses.’’ A writer 
in Harper's Round Table tells a strik- 
ing story that illustrates this truth: 

‘‘Rear-Admiral Dawey as a young 
officer impressed one as a self-con- 
tained man with powerful native 
force. I often think of the remark 
made by Admiral Goldsborough to 
Farragut on the occasion of the visit 
of the latter to our ship. 

“The two admirals were standing 
within a few feet of my table, and 
Dewey had stepped back to give an 
order to the orderly 

‘‘Parragut,’ said Goldsborough, 
‘Dewey will make his mark in the 
world if he ever gets an oppor- 
tunity.’ 

‘‘sAy,’ answered Farragut, with 
the pleasant smile so becoming to his 
homely face, ‘‘and he wil) make the 
opportunity.’ 

“And Farragut 
prophet.’’—Exchange. 


YOUNG SHAFFER’S LESSON IN SELF- 
RELIANCE, 


The value of originality and ad- 
herence to one’s own ideas, if care. 
fully formed, is well carried out in 
the following: 

General Shafter once had the good 
fortune to learn two lessons by one 
application. As the story is told it 
happened when he was a boy in 
school; and upon this occasion he 
was called up to recite his mental 
arithmetic lesson. 

“How much are seventeen and 
seven and nine?’’ was the question 
asked. 

While those in the line above him 
were guessing he worked out the 
answer to his own satisfaction ; but, 
overhearing the whispered computa. 
tion of an older boy next below him, 
he accepted his answer as correct, 


and when it came his turn, young 
Shafter called out promptly, ‘‘Thirty- 
two !’’ 

“Next, how many?’ ‘Thirty- 
three !’’ was answered, much to the 
chagrin of the baffled imitator. 

“That was what I thought it was,”’ 
growled young Shafter as he passed 
below, ‘‘and I’lllick you after school, 
and then mind my own business.”’ 

Since that hour he has done his 
own figuring and fighting, as well.— 
The Household. 
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a hs ‘ sag ele re 
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must have constant attention from the 


mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 2éc. 


E. & S. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 


6060066 


i No Smoke House, Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 

















Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 
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PEELE S COLLEGE, NORTH CARGLINA’S KIGH ORADE COMMERCIAL rere yy 
Thorough. Keliable. Endorsed by the Best People. 
; Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec- 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. Unitorm rates, $35.00 percourse. We run our 
? own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. Itisa pleasure to be a mem- 
ber of this school. JUDSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, NH. C. 
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WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of — 
Powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL + REPUTABLE » DEALERS » KEEP ¢ THEM 














r how you buy a carriage or 
trated catalogue will furnish 
FACTORY PRICES, com- 
t ecurate illustrations. It will 
, y ght. it also explains our plan 
§ irect.— 

A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General OMece, Columbus, Ohio. 


; 
= St a 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. } \><Z) 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. KAN 


Write tothe f St. Louis. 


nearest oftice  \ Columbus. No. 3034 Buggy. 











SHOES 


FOR 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















‘America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly . 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 
Departments and Specjal Articles: 


Current Fashions. Home Cooking. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The ‘Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses, 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Pattems.--- ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
te ns of all the styles illustrated and described in the Fashion Department each month 
are furnished to snbs:ribers at the nominal priceof6 CENTS E:.CH The Ledger 
Monthly Patters a e equal to any yattern on the market and are gueranteed accu- 
rately cut and perfect fitting The Pattern Department is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman who does her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. - | SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Some of our agents prefer working for sd if you will mention this paper when you 
elegant premiums rather than for cash com- | write we will send you a sample copy of the 
missions. If you do, send for list. Leoger Monthly Free. 








Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CO., 226 Feurth Ave,, Now Pork 


ke We will send the Ledger Monthivy and Tas ProaresstvE FARMER both 
one year for $1.90. Adcress THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C, 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 











Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they"keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THe PrRoGREssIvVE Far- 
MER one year for only $1.25. Hirst come, first served. Order at once, | 
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Correspondence. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Interesting News and Views Reported Espe- 
cially for The Progressive Farmer. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

When A. T. Stewart built his 
house of marble upon Fifth Avenue, 
it was regarded as one of the few 
things that would be here for cen- 
turies. It was the wonder of a gen- 
eration. 

WEALTH WITHOUT HAPPINESS. 

But alas! it only served to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. No chil. 
dren’s merry prattle ever woke the 
echoes of the establishment. Stewart 
and his wife lived there, grand, 
gloomy and peculiar, as befitted the 
house. He was running his two 
stores then and both were doing well, 
though before he died he must have 
realized that the down-town estah- 
lishmeut was too far down and had 
passed its best stage of life. Dying, 
his body was placedin the crypt of 
the cathedral he built only to be 
stolen by human jackals; his money 
went to strangers to whom it proved 
a white elephant. The marble house 
‘was not adapted to modern require- 
ments nor was its locality desir:ble 
as a residential spot. It has besn 
sold, and all torn down, so oniy a 
hole in the ground remains. ‘fhe 
down-town store is an office building ; 
Wanamaker has the other. His 
cathedral still stands; but A. T. 
Stewart is only a shadow of a name. 

WONDERS OF DEPARTMENT STORES 

Stewart’s was the pioneer depart- 
ment store; but could he drop into 
his old store at Tenth Street and 
Broadway, he would never know the 
place. From Stewart to Wanamaker 
is along step. What a wonderful 
thing is a big department rtore! The 
school children, on Saturdays, will 
go there, take off their hats and 
coats and stay all day feeling appa- 
rently as free as in the park. There 
are Tuesday concerts by real talent, 
restaurants, art galleries, couches 
for the tired women, dentist’s office, 
postoffice, telegraph office, drug 
store, and other departments appx- 
rently foreign to the regular busi- 
ness. Many of them have a grocery 
department, but this has never been 
regarded with favor by Wanamaker, 
nor some of the old stores like Lord 
& Taylor, who cater to a fine class of 
trade who do not relish buying Paris 
gowns where Frankfort sausages are 
found. But the grocery department 
in some stores will exceed any regu- 
lar grocery in the city, and their 
volume of sales almost passes belief 
—one day’s sale of canned tomatoes 
alone in one store aggregating 24,000 
cans. AJjlthisis tough on the little 
grocers, many of whom have been 
crowded out of business, while all 
over the city ‘‘To Let’’ signs stare 
from the windows of once prosperous 
establishments. And what will the 
end be? 

It may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
to give a few figures regarding 

THE NATION'S DRINK BILL. 

Taking the government figzres, 
the American Grocer says that this 
country spends on beverages $1,273,- 
212,386. Of this, 86 per cent. is for 
alcoholic stimulants. Taking the 
whole bill, including tea and coffee, 
and we find that each one of our 
77,647,000 population paid for bever- 
ages $16.40 per year. If the average 
pound of coffee makes two gallons of 
the beverage, we find that coffee 
leads in the amount of liquid aggre- 
gating 1,321,372,454 gallons, while 
beer is not far behind with 1,258,- 
249,391 gallons. We drink legs than 
a gallon of wine per capita annually. 
Only 5 per cent. of the total bill is 
for wines. Compared with France 
and England, the United States 
drinks very little, and its per capita 
consumption is not inoreasing. 

Among our merchants who had 
‘‘made his mark’’ was 

CHAS. BROADWAY ROUSS, 
who died the other day. Broadway 
wasn’t his name, but the store was 
on that street and thus for advertis- 
ing purposes it was all right in his 
view to adopt thename. He started 
from nothing, was in jailfor debt, 
overcame his trials—and a huge 
twelve story building packed from 
garret to cellar with goods is his 
monument. He was a good deal of 
a “freak’’ and the money he left, 
seems to be the only thing that will 
live after him. He was an avowed 
atheist and a disciple of Bob. Inger- 
soll, though the comparison could 
not be extended very far. 
A NOVEL SIGHT ON BROADWAY 
The other day a wagon load of 





TO CURE A COLO IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 
KE. W. Grove’s signature is on each*box, 2c, 


nice calves was driven up Broadway 
and on the wagon was a sign to the 
effect that ‘‘Our skins will be used 
to make Biank’s shoes.’’ Crowds 
followed; probably many of them 
had never before seen a calf. 

People who never have been here 
do not realize what a work is going 
on in 

TUNNELLING UNDER THE STREETS 
for miles and building a tunnel that 
will accommodate from two to four 
tracks for cars. It passes by and 
under the foundations of huge 20 
story buildings and will be done in 
a couple of years. This is to accom- 
modate the people living eight to ten 
miles from the City Hall, who are 
now packed like sardines into the 
surface and elevated trains. The 
passenger traffic has grown toa point 
where something must be done to 
relieve the awful pressure of the 
crowds. This jam is worse at the 
big Brooklyn Bridge and every little 
while some one is trampled to death 
or else seriously injured. It is one 
of the “‘sights’’ of the city to see the 
struggle at the bridge for cars at 
5:30 p.m. Itis simply awful. 


R. A. Drx. 
New York, N. Y. 
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PRAISE FOR THE SHORT COURSE. 


Students Taking It at the A. & M. College 
Express Their Satisfaction. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

At a meeting of the winter class in 
agriculture and dairying at the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, the following paper 
was read and unanimously adopted, 
and copies of same voted to be sent 
for publication to THE PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer, Morning Post, and News 
and Observer : 
We, students in the winter course 
in agriculture and dairying at the 
North Carolina College of Agricul. 
ture and Mechanic Arts, desire to 
express to the public our high ap- 
preciation of the earnest efforts of 
Prof. Burkett and his co-workers in 
making our winter course work so 
profitable, and so enjoyable. We 
wish further to express to the pub- 
lic, at the close of this work, our high 
opinion of the instruction and ad- 
vantages offered in this ten weeks’ 
course. We feel that the time has 
been most profitably spent indeed, in 
every sense of the word, and that no 
young man or woman, who is going 
to take up life work on the farm, can 
afford to miss this course. 

Signed on behalf of the winter 
class in agriculture and dairying, 

‘R. B. Watson, Pres’t: 


A LETTER FROM PASQUOTANK. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

We farmers need to know more 
about the tricks of trade and of the 
cunning ingenuity of the politicians 
and trust magnates of the State and 
Nation. We ars like chickens in a 
neighborhood infested with minks, 
hawks and foxes; it is not safe for us 
to go to roost at night nor to go at 
large in the broad open daylight 
without a safeguard thrown around 
us that is calculated to keep the ene 
mies off. We need to know as well 
how to vote as to raise corn, cotton, 
cattle, hogs, sheep and tobacco. We 
may also be likened to sheepin a 
country overrun with wolves and 
other ravenous beasts of prey, with 
out a shepherd to protect them. We 
give our hides, wool and mutton to 
sustain the rich and greedy—or 
rather they take it, they being only 
willing to just give us a chance to 
live and be able to continue to fur- 
nish them more. 

They are getting the whole earth 
and giving endowments of enormous 
amounts to schools, colleges and 
various other institutions solely to 
excuse their unchristian actions and 
to obscure their real motive which, 
first, last and all the time, is simply 
greed and selfishness. 

The treatment the common people 
getin this country shows that our 
religion is simply one of profession. 
The practice of this nation is entirely 
contrary tothe teachings of Jesus. 
We arein reality worshippers of a 
god of force and blood, and it is high 
time to throw off the mask of decep- 
tion and hypocrisy and try no longer 
to fool the people and curry favor 
with God. 

Nothing but a strict adherence to 
truth should be tolerated by any 
newspaper sent out to instruct the 
people, and no favors shown to the 
oppressors of the poor, notwithstand- 
ing their high positions in life or 
‘ Mas THos 8S. MEaps 

Pasquotank Co, N.C. 


|. Garfield, son of the late 





will be given the appoint- | 


ot ols il service commissioner 





pega; William A. Rodenburg. 


ye 


The Progressive Farmer, March 25, 1902, 





FARM OUTFITS FOR CANNING FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The principle of the canning pro- 
cess is based on the fact that fer- 
mentation is due to living organ- 
ismse—bacteria and fungi. If we 
heat food in a vessel closed from the 
air we kill all the fermentative 
germs within and no more oan get in 
so long as the package remains air- 
tight ; thus fermentation is prevented 
and the food keepsindefinitely. Some 
germs are difficult to killin the spore 
stage. These require to be heated to 
not less than 240 degrees +’, for one 
time, or to 212 degrees F. for three 
successive times. All the common 
berry fruits, peaches, apples and to- 
matoes are successfully sterilized in 
air-tight cans by one heating or 
‘“‘process’’ at 212 degrees F. But 
green peas, corn and all animal prod. 
ucts require 240 degrees F.. to insure 
safe keeping. The use of tempera- 
tures above 212 degrees F. requires a 
strong closed kettle or boiler. Of 


late years chemical manufacturers | 


have been urging canners to use 
salycilic acid, borax and other pois- 
onous chemicals sold under fancy 
and misleading names for prevent- 
ing fermentation in canned foods 
These are poisons and always harm- 
ful. Their use in canned food is 
wholly unnecessary and in many 
States is illegal. Cleanliness, proper 
attention to sealing the cans and ex- 
posure to sufficient heat will preserve 
canned foods without the addition of 
any chemicals whatsoever. Not even 
sugar is essential to preservation of 
properly canned food! 

In practical canning it is found 
that the open-kettle process which 
cannot give a temperature above 212 
degrees F., is the easiest to manage 
and turns out the best quality of 
goods. 

We recommend the open-kettle 
process for berries, fruits and toma. 
toes. All other vegetables, as well 
as meats and fish, require the closed- 
kettle process. 

The term ‘“exhaust,’’ as used in 
canning, means to drive the air out 
from the can before sealing. The 
term ‘‘process’’ means to boil. When 
the cans are filled with fruit, the 
covers are put on, but a small holeis 
left in the center of the cover. The 
cans are then placed in the boiler 
with water just deep enough to 
reach about half way up the sides of 
cans. The water in boiler is made to 
boil vigorously for about ten minutes 
$0 drive out the enclosed air. The 
cans are then taken from the boiler 
and the vent sealed with solder. 
Next the cans are returned to the 
boiler and completely immersed in 
boiling water for 10 or 30 minutes. 
Gallon cans are usually boiled for 50 
to 60 minutes. After cooling off, 
the cans are wiped dry, varnished 
and labeled. Very good canning 
outfits suitable for farm use are sold 
for $25. One such outfit will put up 
600 3-pound oans per day. It will 
take care of the produce of about 
five acres of tomatoes or berries. 
Good canned fruit is packed only 
from sound material. Canning is 
not a profitable way to utilize spoiled 
or over-ripe produce ! 

A comprehensive bulletin on oan- 
ning was published by the North 
Carolina Department of Agrioulture 
in March, 1901. Copies of this bulle- 
tin can still be had on application to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Very few canners now make their 
own cans. Can-muking is a specialty 
carried on in large factories with aid 
of improved machinery. Ready. 
made cans are sold at about $200 per 
100 for 2. pound cans; $2 50 per 100 
3-pound cans. By the 1,000 the cans 
co-t a little less. They usually come 
packed in orates holding two dozen 
cans. The same crates are used to 
ship the packed goods in. 

Solder costs 17 cents per pound; 
soldering fluid 32 cents per gallon. 
Labels are always lithographed in 
colors, showing the kind of fruit 
contained and the name and address 
of canner. Labels cost $1.25 to $2 
per 1,000. 

The standard size for cans is as 
follows: 

No.1, orl-pound 234 by 4 in 
No. 2, or 2 pound 3 7 16 by 49-16 in. 


No. 3, or 3 pound 43 16 by 47-8 in 
No. 10, or gallon.. 61-4 by 7. in. 


Canned goods in the market are 
graded as follows: Extras, standards, 
seconds and pie fruit. 

The following notes on manipula. 
tion will assist beginners. But it 
must be fully understood that in 
canning, as in other practical arts, 





NEURALGIA may not be dangerous, 
but it hurts [t seems to tear the 
face with redhot pincers. Stay in- 
doors and use Perry Davis' Pain 
killer. The blessed freedom from 
pain which follow cannot be told. 


nothing will take the place of expe- 
rience. Therefore those who go into 
the canning business should start on 
a small scale and increase business 
as experience warrants : 

ApPLEes—Best varieties for can- 
ning: Astrachan, Oldenburg, Maid- 
en’s Blush, Winesap. 

Apples are always pared, cored 
and quartered. Pack solidly in 3 
pound or gallon cans; use water as 
liquor. After capping heat cans 5 
minutes in exhaust kettle to drive 
out the air, then seal vent and 
process or boil cans in open bath for 
10 minutes. Apples pay well to can. 

PracHEs.— Best varieties to can 
are medium sized, firm, yellow 
peaches. Elberta, Emma and Craw- 
ford’s Late are popular varieties. 
Peaches are pared, halved, stoned 
and solidly packed in 2-pound or 3 
pound cans. Use plain water for 
pie and second-grade fruit. But for 
extras and extra standard grades a 
10-degrees Brix sugar syrup is used 
Exhaust cans 5 minutes; process 10 
minutes in open bath. The higher 
grades of peaches are profitable to 
can and always find a ready sale. 

Pears —Best variety to can: 
Fruit must not be fully ripe. Pare, 
core and quarter the fruit. Plunge 
into boiling water for a few minutes 
and then into ice cold water. This 
is called blanching. Pack solidly 
in 3-pound cans. Use a 10-degrees 
Brix sugar syrup asliquor. Exhaust 
cans 5 minutes; process in open ket- 
tle 12 minutes. Pears are very 
profitable to the canner. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Best variety to 
can: Wilson. Fruit must not be 
over-ripe ; spread on table and pick 
out all leaves and trash and all small! 
and imperfect fruits. Pack fruit 
solidly without washing into 2. pound 
cans. Use water asliquor. Hxhauat 
cans 3 minutes; boil or procsss in 
open bath for 7 minutes. All other 
berries are put in the sane way as 
blackberries. But for strawberries 
a 10-degree sugar syrup is used. 
Berries pay fairly wel! to can. 

TomaTors.—The tomato is more 
extensively canned than any other 
vegetable. Best varicties to can are 
Stone and Paragon. Champion and 


Brandywine are «iso good. Toma: 
toes must be fully rips. Scald in 
Steam or boiling water until skins 
crack. Remove .ecelings by means 
of a thin-bladed, shoemaker’s kniie. 
Pack the peele@ tomatoes, without 
slicing, solidly into 3 pound or gallon 
cans; use water ae liquor. Exhaust 
10 minutes; process in open bath 30 
minutes, for smali cans; 50 minutes 
for large cans. 
GERALD McCarTHy. 
Wake Co., N. C 








# As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, AllSeason’s Cabbage, 
the HubbardSquash,anda score ofothcr § 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


3. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


LS 


Send model, sketch or phot of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 
How to Secure’ 


Patents and RADE- MARK = 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON. DiC. 





NORTH CAROLINA SHAVERS: 


—_—Q——— 


Upon receipt «f 60. ents we will send postpaid 
a razor strop coat. d with steel. 


You know what an edge a steel bar putsona 
butcher’s knife; this strop gives a rizor a 
perfect edge 


Nothing like it in the world. 
Will last a lifetime. 


Think of never having a dull razor as long as 
you live. 


Isn’t it worth the money? 


A perfect cutting edge. That’s what you’il have 
every time you sh ve. 


Sixty cents makes the purchase, 
90 WEST BROADWAY, 


F, a. ROOT, NEW YORK. 


HO, THERE, FISHERMAN! 


If you will send us ten cents we will send 
you a fishhook f om which no fish can es- 
cape unt'] it is taken off, no matter if it is 
for a week. State whether large, small or 
medium size is wanted. There are three 
hooks The middie one is baited and the 
fish bites tuis as usual, when te other two 
close, one on the head and the other 
under under the mouth, “and th-re he is.” 
These hooss are novelties in the fish world 
Can be used for any kicd of fish, from Min- 
now to Cod and they ere selling like hot 
cakes, Oné dollar wiil buy a dozen, assorted 
sizes. If wecant ll you any more about 
them write us We tuke time to answer all 
lette:s, We have no busy days 


F. J. ROOT, 








90 West BROADWay, New York. 











SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
_ formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL 
WHO SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as weil as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he bas surely discov- 


hes 7 


DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious compound, known only to 
himself, produced as a resultof the years he 


has spent in searching for this precious life- | t 


giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known to the human body. Tuere is 
no doubt of the doctor’s earnestness in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances is one 
of reason and based on sound experience ina 
medical practice of many years. 1t cosis noth- 
ing to try his remarkble “Elixirof Life,” as 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone who 
is «a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability to cure, so there is absolutely 
no risk to run. Sow e ot the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses 
would hardly be credited. The lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
two or three triaisof the remedy. The sick 
given up by home doctors, have been restored 
to their families ana friends in perfect health. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver, 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Headaches, 
backaches, nervousiuess, fevers, consumption 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrb, bronchitis an 

all affections of the throat, lungs or any vital 
organ are easily overcome in aspace of time 
thatis simply marvelous. 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manently removed. It purifies the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 
power, circulation and a state of perfect health 
is prod::ced stonce. To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
“Klixir of Life’? Send for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. St:te what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will be sent you tree by mail. 


A REMINDER. 


woop’s 


Virginia-grown seed 
corn gives the very 
best and most satisfactory 
crop results all throughout 
the South, succeeding and 
giving much larger and 
more Satisfactory yields 


CORN. than than Northern and 
Western seed corn. Wesell 


thousands of bushels per year with a constant- 
ly increasing trade. Wood’s Descriptive Cata- 
fogue which we will mail free upon request, 
gives prices and full descriptions of the best 
and largest yielding varieties. ‘ 


1, W. WOOD & SONS, RICHMOND, VA. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


—— 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—_o—. 

8a New Catalogue 
the asking. -:- 
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0 YOU FEED SWINE? 


For most practical swine paper, giving up-to- 
rts, send 1 


date methods and market " 0 
cents in silver tor four months trial subscrip- 


tion. Regular price 50 cents 
ayear. Address 


BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A turkey Hunt 
is made excilableand profitable by the use of 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 
post partect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails to draw them to you. 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. 
to each ofabove callers, Cee rae ae, 














SGliwelen, 
- Brown Legho 
B. Plymouth Rocks ‘ 
i oe PER SETTing OF 13 
elivered Free to an : 
office in the Stata Prem 
(Routes.) W. E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N . 


STEM-WIND WATCH CHAIN AND ca 
STEM WIND WATCHCHANAND cy 


us 
. 
2 


Soo oe 
You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-P} 
> oI “KF ial 

: atch, warranted, alsoa Chain andChar’ th, 

or selling 19 packagesof Bluineatloceach {(f 
Send nameandaddressatonce and wewill 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre. , 
mium List, postpaid, Nomoney required. ~ 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 652, Concord Junction Mas, 

y 8, 





(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 
POLAND CHINAS, 4,,%Rerior toto: 
“ ’ * pigs by my fine 
Boors—“Tecumseh G” and “Monarch’” qT 
two best strains of living hogs representeg he 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young j Happ he 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters. =e 
et the best, from the oldest and lareest |r! 
‘oland Chinas in this State, < f 
tern prices. Address: J. B.GRAY 
Fredericksburg 


ee ee ee a Va, 

CURED while jou work Yor 
RUPTURE pay #4 whencured. so eae po 
pay. ALEX.SPEIRS, Box 971i, Wrsryr 0K 
MAINE. i ‘ 





saa 


Giant Flowering Caladi 
Grandest foliage and flowering plent yet int 
Leaves 8 to 5 fcct long by 2 or 21-3 feet broad 
immense, and make spend which for tro; 
hasnoequal. Added fo this wonderful f: 
he mammoth lily-like blosgoms, 12 t« 
white, witha rich and exquisite fr 
perpetually all surimer in the ¢ 
roundin pots. Notonlyisitthe¢ 
ys but as a pot plant for lar 
alls, or conservatories, it riv 
foliage, to say nothing ofits ma 
in any soil or situation, and ¢ 
year, and will astonich evcr 
80 novel, effective, free grow 
Fine plants, which will soc nom and re 
fection, 25e. each; 3 for €‘)c.3_ 6 for 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in goo cor 
OUR GRE CATALOGTE of | 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New I ‘ 
fuscly lilustrated; Large Colored Plates; 156 paces; 
to any who expect toorder. Many great novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥ 
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We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mills and Ma- 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, ... 


SALEM IRON WORKS, ™2*223 


The 
Southern 
Railway.. 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


E —INCLUDING— 

St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miam!, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charlet 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine 

hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 

New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


19" Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address : 


R. L. VERNON, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


'J.M. CULP, W. A. TURK, - 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manae® 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
District Pass. Agent 
Richmond, V4 
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-,4RBY FARMER'S TALES. 
LXVI. 


nee of The Progressive Farmer. 

the readers of THE Pro- 
FarMER get the Bulletins 
th Carolina Board of Agri- 
If you do not, then get a 
+ ata! card and wiite at once to the 
; artment of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
a. The great amount of infor- 
mation to be obtained by studying 
shese Bulletins is beyond calculation. 
We have often wondered why they 
re not appreciated more. Some- 
pen men actually abuse the kind 
friend who goes to the trouble to 
gend their names to the Department 
to get the Bulletin, but such cases 
are very rare. We hope that any 
reader who may want one for his 
own use, will think enough of his 
neighbors to write their names, too, 


yorresponde 
Do all 
@RESSIVE 
of the Nor 
guitare? 


qhen he signs his own; by this | 


ns, he may be able to get some 


mea 
in some desirable improve- 


help 


ment. 
Asa class we farmers are too con- 


servative. And when we can do it, 
let us use every means to spread all 
the good agricultural literature we 
oan, for it will be ‘‘seed sown in good 
ground which will bring forth much 
fruit’ for our benefit. 

The January Bulletin shows the 
results of tests on the farms at Tar. 
boro in Edgecombe County and Red 
Springs in Robeson County, this 
Sate. We almost wish that we could 
print the whole Bulletin in THE Pro- 
gREssiVE FARMER. It first mentions 
some of the work in detail and then 
gives a review of the weather condi- 
tions for the year 1900-1. The rain- 
fall was twelve inches in excess of 
the normal. No wonder we had such 
light crops with such an excess of 
rainfall. 

A photograph of a field of velvet 
beans is shown, alsoa crop of corn 
following a crop of velvet beans. We 
believe that velvet beans would 
make the best fall pasturage of any 
crop grownin the South. Plantin 
good soil some early corn and at the 
last working of the corn plant two 
yelyet beans for every hill of corn. 
Then pull the ears and feed to hogs 
or other animals, leaving the stalks 
in the field to help support the bean 
vines. They make the densest growth 
of all plants we have ever tried. 

Another picture that we greatly 

aimired in the Bulletin is the road 
between a patch of cotton and corn, 

There is the plowman with his mule, 

which looks as natural as life itself. 

A beautiful picture is that of a 

large farm which is nearly level and 
free from stumps. Did you ever 
plowin a very stumpy field? Take 
anold mule or horse that has had 
much experience in hitching the 
plow under stumps and roots, until 
he has learned to feel for the sudden 


jerk; gointo a field where you have |. 


to lift the plow over the stumps, and 
it just seems that the horse will 
nearly atop while you hold the heavy 
plow with both hands so that there 
lsno chance to whip—it is enough 
to try the patience of Job. 

There are many other things 
which we would like to mention, but 
lack of space forbids further com 
ment 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The authorities of the State Nor- 
maland Industrial College, desiring 
to render every possible service to 
the educational interests of the State, 
have decided to offer women teach: 
$s 4n institute of one month. This 
is intended especially for those teach- 
6rs who desire to better equip them- 
selves for their work, bat who, for 
various reasons, are unable to pur- 
sue the full course. 

A matriculation fee of $5 will be 
charged which will entitle the per- 
‘on paying the same to all lectures, 
library privileges, use of text books, 
etc. The only additional expense 
Will be for board and laundry, both 
of which will not cost more than $3 
& Week, 

In the department of pedagogy, 
lectures on the best methods of teach. 
ing all the common school studies 
Will be given, and the students will 
have &n Opportunity to spend some 
time in the Practice and Observation 
School. In addition, lectures and 
laboratory work will be offered in 
the different departments of science. 
Besides the regular faculty of the 
te Normal and Industrial College, 
We shall have with us several city 
*tperintendente and other prominent 
Sducators to deliver special lectures. 

The Institute will begin April 29th 
8nd close May 24th. 

Cuas. D. Molver, Pres’t. 


St 


A WORD WITH SUBSCRIBERS. 


We appreciate the promptness and 
kind expressions of those PROGRESS. 
IVE FARMER subscribers who have re 
sponded to our latest call for ar 
rearages. From many we have not 
yet heard, and we had about decided 
not to mention the subject again 
until next fall; but the complete 
breakdown of the press which has 
done our work, makes an unusual 
and heavy outlay at this time neces. 
Sary, and we ask that those in ar- 
rears will not failus now, but prompt- 
ly let us have an encouraging hear- 
ing from them. We appreciate our 
many friends, especially those who 
Stand by and lend a helping hand in 
a time of need like this. 
J. W. Denmark, 

Prop’r and Bus. Man’g’r. 


cates ~< 


COTTON ROOT BARK. 


ee 





The following letter, sent us with 
request to publish, explains itself : 


BALTiImorgE, Md., March 13, 1902. 
Prof. Gerald McCarthy, Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C.: 
DearR S1r:—Some time ago you 
wrote us about cotton root bark. 
We would like io know how much 
you have and the price you ask for 
it. We will take 1.000 to 2,000 
pounds if prime goods. Please let 
us know how much you have and 
the price asked for it. We would 
be very glad to have a small sample 
of any you can send us, andif you 
have none you could dispose of your. 
self, we would be very glad if you 
would give us the names of any par- 
ties who have it, or hand our letter 
to them for reply. 
Very truly yours, 

SHarP & DoOHME. 





WAYNE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Please say in your next issue that 
Bro. T. B. Parker can possibly be 
with usin our next county meeting 
if we can change it to the second 
Friday in April, instead of Thurs- 
day; and for that reason we have 
made the-change to Friday, April 
llth, 10 a. m., at Walter School- 
house, with Home Alliance, No. 512. 

We respectfully invite not only the 
delegates, but all of their members, 
with their families and friends and 
all of the old members of the Subs in 
the county that are not in a working 
condition. Come; it will do you 
good; and we are sure the ‘‘Home”’ 
Sub. will be prepared for you. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. M. MITCHELL, 
Sec’y Wayne Co. Alliance. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY ALLIANCE. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Cumberland County Farmers’ 
Alliance will hold its next regular 
meeting with Godwin Sub., at God- 
win, Wednesday before the second 
Thursday in April. 
D. D. Barn, Seo’y. 


ROOSEVELT’S VETO MESSAGES. 


Three times within the past week 
the President has availed himself of 
the veto power. In each instance the 
bill so summarily returned to Con- 
gress provided for the removal of 
the words ‘‘dishonorably discharged”’ 
from the military records of individ- 
uals who had, either by courtmartial 
or desertion, been expelled from the 
rolls of the army or navy. This ac- 
tion of the President has incurred 
the serious displeasure of the politi- 
cians, but the reason which Mr. 
Roosevelt has advanced, deserves 
consideration. He says, in one in. 
stance, in his message: ‘‘It is to the 
highest degree improbable that now, 
thirty-seven years after the event, 
there is as good an opportunity to 
pass judgment on the facts as was 
the case when the offender was found 
guilty. * * * The honorable dis- 
charge granted to those who with 
blood and toil have earned it, is 
cheapened and rendered of little 
worth if also granted to their un- 
worthy brothers who have forfeited 
the right to receive it.’’ The veter- 
ans and the people will probably 
sanction Mr. Roosevelt's action irre- 
spective of the views of the polifti- 
cians. Judging from past experience 
there is every reason to assume that, 
had these bills been approved by the 
President, they would have been fol: 
lowed by bills awarding pensions to 
the interested parties, a course which 
has been too often pursued in the 
past.—Exchange. 


The more we study the more we 
discover our ignorance.—Shelley. 








If you want the best, the most im- 
proved and the most reliable binder 
in the world—buy the McCormiok— 





Winston-Salem Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
Server: Mr. Jacob Hill, the Stokes 
county citizen who is at work ona fly- 
ing machine, has sevi.rai1 the assist- 
ance of Hege Bros., of this city, in 
building a model of the proposed 
machine. This morning’s Journal 
contains a very good picture of the 
inventor, including an interview in 
which Mr. Hill says he has worked 
three years on his invention and 
fully believes he has perfected the 
machine that so many other inven- 
tors have spent a life-time working 
on only to find, when they put it to 
the test, that some part of it was a 
complete failure. Mr. Hill says he 
has overcome the great drawback to 
80 many machines, that is the con- 
trolling apparatus. By means of 
balloons, which are operated by a 
most ingenious device, he says he 
can control his machine at all 
times. 

Since last May the price of Stand. 
ard Oil stock has declined 208 points 
to $632 a share, the price established 
Saturday in the ourb trading. This 
means & shrinkage of $208,000,000 in 
the market value of the Standard 
Oil Company’s securities. There is 
no considerable speculator interest 
in Standard Oil stook, mainly be 
cause its price is prohibitive of mar. 
gin trading, but 200 points is a very 
great deal for any stook to fall, and 
especially for the highest dividend 
paying stock in market.—Exchange. 


The Markets. 


‘ RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALiGH, March 22, 1902. 














NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NoRFOLE, March 25, 1902. 
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CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 24, 1902. 








WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Witmineton, N.C., March 22, 1902. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 


follows: 

Li 38@ 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... 30 es 
yore 24@ 2%0 § 
Snanian. ......6.6 72%c bushel. 







The Progressive Farmer, March 25, 1°12 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF THE WONDERFUL 
CURATIVE PROPERTIES OF SWAMP-ROOT, 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Far- 
mer May Have a Sample bottle FREE. 























DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—In justice to you, I feel it is my duty to send you an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, you 
so kindly sent me. I had been out of health for the past five years with 
kidney ‘and bladder trouble. Had our best physicians prescribe for me, 
They would relieve me for the time being, but the old complaint would in 
a short time return again. I sent for a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and 
I found it did mea world of good. Since then I have taken eight small 
bottles, bought at my drug store, and I consider myself perfectly cured. 
It seemed as though my back would break in two after stooping. I do not 
have the smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up during the night 
to urinate as I formerly did, three and four times a night, but now sleep 
the sleep of peace. My back is all right again, and in every way Iama 
new man. Two of my brother officers are still using Swamp Root. They, 
like myself, cannot say é00 much in praise of it. Itis a boon to mankind. 
We recommend it to all who are suffering from kidney and bladder diseases. 
My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as well 
as myself, thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race 





Receipts today........... 25 bales | in the compounding of Swamp. Root. We remain, 
Prices to day............. 9@9% Yours very truly, JAMES COOK, 
Receipts this season....... 9,643 bales HUGH E. BOYLE 
Receipts last season to this E ’ 
aR eee 15,677. JOHN J. BODKIN, 
tea Officers of the 58th Police Precinct, Greater New York. 


If youare siok or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the famous new discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they 
will help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for many kinds of diseases, 
and if permitted to continue much suffering with fatal results are sure to 
follow. Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water often during the day, and 
obliges you to get up many times during the night. Unhealthy kidneys 
cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache in the 
back, joints and muscles; makes your head ache and back ache, causes 
indigestion, stomach and liver trouble; you get a sallow, yellow complex. 
ion, makes you feel as though you had heart trouble; you may have 
plenty of ambition, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 


— aye , ; : : : q A . : pi “ — Swamp Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, 
Menno 60 to 90 recommended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doo 
NO cin snares akslaaree oS ne - tors themselves, because they recognize in it the — most suc- 
Oats........ puteeeees sd cessful remedy that science has ever been able to compound. 

ip 12 to — If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need you 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles at the drug 
POR cc nporcssseas'« 9¢to 10 jstores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
il weet cence eeceeeeee 4 . = Swamp Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Birghamton, 

ins—s WP os 0-0 nye 0:00 0 210 N. Y., on every bottle. 
bes = lela foo | SPECIAL Nor1ce—Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder 
Skins—full wool ............ 50 to 80 , remedy, is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been 
Chickens—spring............ 15 to 20| made by which all of our readers who have not already tried it may 
Eggs.....-.-- 0200s sees: 12% to 13 | have a sample sent absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling all about 
coae—per head............ "18 to - kidney and bladder troubles and containing many of the thousands upon 
Tallow..................... 8 to 4| thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured by 
RN ee cc alasn x oe oo 8to 9|Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention reading this generous offer 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% | in the Raleigh ProGreEssiVE FARMER, when eending your address to Dr. 
tog bette eee e teen ee PY de A Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
rac, tacNeas dkac tea ala lauetate 4 





9 
Cotton soot ments per ton... | ~—- Gjleason’s Horse Book. 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 22% 


PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 











Send 2c. stamp for sympton blank 





sore. 
free from opium. Take it in time. 





CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. é 
“B,"' LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. é 
Ne ee ee 
THAT TORMENTING COLD that made 
you wretched last winter will not 
come back if you take Allen’s Lung 


Balsam when your throat is raw and 
This admirable remedy is 








N. C. Bacon— 
RMN ea cane akes ae 11 @ 15 EEE 
Shoulders ...........e0. 10 @ 12% 
OOO” a RP RCE Ee 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
I ... FIMO. 6 acne scene 70 
‘© Extra Prime...... 75 
fh TR as ons inns 80 
Va., Prime........s008. 60 
‘* extra prime....... 65 
ee Py, 
Bneminn, 556s sccsaccaes 75 @80 
CHICKENS— , 
CUTE. oa cies ais aves veeas 15 @25 
PINS . icc cs ce sccvecees 10 @i5 
ee rere re @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 10% @lil 
Corn, white, per bushel..76 @80 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 
CVSVs - Ve Ve Vee? 
$ :: CHRONIC DISEASES :: ¢ 
successfully treated at home by a MEDI- ¢ 





OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far. 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

RALEIGH, N. © 














HAWKEYE 


A man, a boy 
taxes ¢ 











it is the unit of measure in har- 





Greensboro, N.C. 


vesting machines. 





STUMP PULLER... 


Makes a Glean 


to pay . LX.L. 

-o full information concerning our I. A. 
Ronials. & Sehorse Hawkeye and other appliances for 
clearing timber land. 


is on ontioery grut b in minutes. 
Ld an 
Fume 6 Timber_or 


Sweep of Two Acres at a Sitting. 


. You cannot longer afford 
and a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to handle. | ‘ 

i . Illustrated catal FREE, giving prices, terms ani 
»n unproductive timber land. Illustra) Ko talogue F REE, ving prices, 













Appress MILNE BROS. FOR 


MILNE MFG CO.. Stes. MONMOUTH.ILL. | SHETLAND PONY caraLocue, = 





if] ALLIANCE 
iH] SEWING MACHINE 
my 





im 





Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


sticks Ciccanacanis 


Warranted for 20 YEARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
SS 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


OX COVER >. bccscs oosccee 8.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 

BOX ‘COVER. 3s. ccccac tesa $17.50 
Style No 3, Three Drawers, 

BOX COVER. . osc. doce sete 6.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head*® 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 


— 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


—o——. 
Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disco), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


t=" Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
4% cents per pound, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


ke Green Coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 
pound. : 





FERTILIZER i. 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
- found relixble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. O}- 





Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer, March 25, 1902. 
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TOMATOES FOR PROFIT. 


Timely Suggestions by One of Georgia’s 
Most Successful Truckers and Market Gar- 
deners. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Tomatoes are nearly always a 

profitable crop. Last year they were 
especially so, and brought higher 
prices than usual. This was prin- 
cipally due to the droughtin July 
which was so severe in the West, 
and extended over a very large part 
of the country. 

Fortunately for us our tomatoes 
were wheres they could be irrigated. 
Onur crop was unusually good and we 
sold $600 worth from one and a half 
acres of early tomatoes. Our efforts, 
however, were not confined to the 
early crop; we had three different 
plantings, one early, one medium, 
and one late. The two latter were 
cut short. by the heavy rains in 
August, and our gross receipts from 
these were only about $100 per acre. 

EARLY CROP PAYS BEST. 

The early crop is almost always 
the most profitable with us, first be 
cause it meets with a better demand 
and consequently higher prices, and 
second, because the yieldis larger 
The plants for this crop are started 
in the green house in January. The 
seed is sown thickly in flats, and as 
soon as the plants become large 
enough to handle, they are pricked 
off into other flats and set about one 
by twoinches apart. If they show 
a tendency to grow too tall, the tops 
are sheared off. About the first of 
March they are again transplanted 
into cold frames under glass and set 
four inches apart each way, and 
about the middle of April are finally 
removed to open ground. 

Before building our green house 
we had very good success by sowing 
our seed in a hot bed under glass in 
February and transplanting from it 
to the frames. The plants should be 
in a measure hardened off by strip. 
ping off the glass about a week be- 
fore the final transplanting, being 
careful to re cover them at night if 
threatened with frost. 

BUT DON'T HURRY. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
being in too biga hurry to get the 
plants set in the field. Last spring 
the weather was very unfavorable 
and we waited until the first of May 
before setting our plants in open 
ground. Even then we were first of 
the local gardeners to put tomatoes 
on the Atlanta market. Many of 
our competitors had their plants set 
out two weeks before we did, but a 
heavy cold wind put them back and 
they were slow to recover. 

THE BEST SOIL. 

The best soils for tomatoes is a 
light sandy loam. It shou!d be thor 
oughly broken and fined before 
planting and if subject to the blight 
an application of lime is advisable. I 
wish to state here that last year our 
tomatoes were planted on land where 
three years before the tomato plants 
had suffered badly from this fungous 
disease which is known as the South 
ern blight. Last year, however, I 
do not remember seeing a single 
plant affected in this manner. We 
had taken the precaution to apply 
aboutfifty bushels of finely slacked 
lime per acre about a month before 
the land was plowed. 

We have found it advisable to give 
our tomato plants plenty of room in 
the field. The vines set more fruit 
and it is larger and of better quality. 
We lay off our rows five feet apart 
for all varieties except the Dwarf 
Champion, and others of the same 
class, which can be set in four foot 
rows two and one-half feet apart. 
The larger varieties should be set 
not closer than three feet apart in 


the row. 
+ FERTILIZERS. 


The fertilizer for tomatoes should 
be applied in the drill in a broad 
band and thoroughly mixed with the 
soil before setting the plants. This 
fertilizer should be of high grade 
and analyze about as follows: Am. 
monia 5 per cent., available phos- 
phoric acid 6 per cent. and potash 7 
per cent., and should be applied at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre. 
The above can be made by combin- 
ing thoroughly 625 pounds of tank- 
age, 1,100 pounds bone meal, and 275 
pounds muriate of potash to make a 
ton. 

A top dressing of fifty pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda applied ar.und 
the plants just as they are beginning 
to set fruit will be found beneficial 
in making large finely colored fruit. 
If the nitrate is not convenient, 200 
pounds of cottonseed meal may be 
substituted and will do very nearly, 
if not quite as well. In fact there 





tg Boe tise Baling 6 Gat ME ts 
> usiness 
'W. Cheater, Pa, eaitaed 


‘| was no observable difference where 


the two were used side by side on 
our tomatoes last season. 

Do not use stable manure directly 
on tomatoes, as it tends to produce 
rot. If your tomatoes show signs of 
this disease spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Dwarf Champion, Imperial, and 
Beauty are good varieties for early 
planting. 

THE SECOND OROP. 

For the second crop the seed is 
sown in rows one foot apart in open 
ground about the middle of April in 
our locality. We have tried plant- 
ing seed in the field where the plants 
are to grow, but this has not proved 
satisfactory owing to the difficulty 
in getting a uniform stand. Then, 
too, the young plants are liable to 
be killed by attacks of the flea beetle, 
and these insects are troublesome to 
fightin the field. After the plants 
are up they should be thinned to 
three or four inches apart, and in 
June transplanted -to the field. 
Water the plants thoroughly before 
tuking them up and try to remove 
them with some soil adhering to the 
roots. It is a good plan to place the 
plants in flats orsmall boxes, as they 
are taken up and carry them thus to 
the field. 

The late crop is managed in a simi 
lar manner, the seed being planted 
about the middle of Jane and the 
plants set in the field the latter part 
of July or the first of August. The 
Matchless and Stone will be found 
excellent varieties for these latter 
crops. 

CULL CAREFULLY. 

Cull your tomatoes carefully no 
matter whether they are to be so'd 
on the local market or shipped. Only 
smooth perfect fruit will command 
the top of the market. A mixed lot 
willattract few purchasers and bring 
indifferent prices. Better sell the 
culls by themselves for whatever 
they will bring, or teed them to the 
hogs. The tomatoes should be gath- 
ered at least every other day. Pick 
into shallow baskets so they will not 
bruise each other. If they are to bs 
shipped, pick as soon as they show 
signs of turning, but do not pick 
them green. There were a lot of 
green tomatoes shipped into Atlanta 
last summer which were a total loss 
to the grower. The commission men 
could do nothing with them, for by 
the time they began tv color they 
were so wilted no one would have 
them. 

Wrap the tomatoes in paper and 
pack in crates with the slata close 
together to prevent their edges cut- 
ting the fruit. Or batter still, use 
the six basket-carrier. In any case 
take pains when sending your fruit 
to market if you hope to get good re- 


turns. F. J. MERRIAM. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 
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GROWING STRAWBERRIES UNDER 
CLOTH. 





At a Cost of $50 an Acre for the Season, 
Yield May be Increased 50 to 100 Per Cent, 
Size Increased and Maturity Hastened— 
—Some Interesting Ex periments. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have used thin muslin, what 
is known as tobacco plant bed 
cloth, as protection for strawberries 
with great success. The natural 
habitat of the wild strawberry is 
along hedgerows where the deep 
weeds and grass give considerable 
protection from frost. These condi 
tions are very closely duplicated by 
a covering of thin cloth, which 
allows free passage of sunlight, just 
as the overhanging weeds and grass 
do, but which by lessening radiation 


at night retains enough warmth to 
count. 


My experiments with cloth proteo- 
tion go back as far as 1888. They 
were exhaustive and conclusive of 
its effectiveness. Within the past 
year or two others have arrived at 
the same conclusion. Mr. A. T. 
Goldsborough grew his huge straw. 
berries, breaking the world’s record 
as to size, under cloth. 

My experience is that the berries 
not only grow larger, but that there 
are also more of them. I was at 
first fearful lest pistilate varieties 
would not then be sufficiently pollen- 
ized. I found just the opposite to be 
the case. Pollenization was abso- 
lutely perfect, even where only 
every fourth row was planted in a 
staminate variety. It far surpassed 
anything that I had observed in the 
open field. Why this should be 
puzzled me fora time. Fewer bees 
got to the blooms than would have 
done otherwise. The cloth, which 
had to be hung low to stand, lay 
limp and close over the blooms. 
Finally, happening to visit the field 
on a breezy day, the cause of such 


the ocean. The faintest breath of 
wind entering one edge of the cover- 
ing would pass under it the whole 
way heaving and rippling it as it 
went, but evidently not escaping 
till it reached the farther side. 

This showed that the cloth, thin 
as if was, yet had the power to 
measurably confine the volume of 
air pouring under it, causing it to 
pass as acurrent among the plants 
and blooms. This current flowing 
amid the staminate blooms, of course 
became heavily ladened with pollen, 
pollenizing not only every pistillate 
blossom, but fructifying it so thor- 
oughly that no part of it failed to 
be reached. All growers have ob 
served worthless, deformed berries ; 
these are usually the effect of in- 
sufficient pollenizing which reaches 
only a part of the pistils of each 
blossom, perfect fruit being possible 
only when each separate one is im 
pregnated. 

However, perfect 
sult of cloth protection. Even the 
slight increase of warmth served to 
give just the conditions that the 
strawberry needed to attsain the 
highest excellence. The fruit, even 
of staminate varieties was much 
larger and the yield greater than it 
would otherwise have been. The 
crop ripened fully a week earlier. 
The muslin cover, especially if a 
kind treated by a solution of tar was 
used, protects the blossoms from 
any frost short of a heavy freeze, 
something most unlikely to come in 
blooming time. Ihave known the 
heaviest ‘‘black frost,’’ the most 
harmful kind, to freeze the soil half 
an inch deep, to come and Kill 
scarcely a protected bloom, while 
allin the open air was destroyed as 
well as most of the buttons. 

Taking the years as they come, I 
estimated that protection of this 
kind adds from 50 to 100 per cent. to 
the yield of berries, makes them 
larger and more reliable, and ripens 
them earlier. 

Care must be taken not to use a 
cloth too thick and impervious to 
sunlight. I doubtif a heavier qual 

ity, even if drawn off in the day and 
on at night would doso well. The 
tar treated kind, madein large quan 

tities for tobacco plant beds is just 
right. It should be put on aboutthe 
time that plant growth begins in the 
spring, and remain till picking be- 
gins. I never found it profitable to 
pull it off and on to allow picking to 
be done, but always removed it for 
good at that time. Nor dol think 
that it would be advisable to do this 
even if practicable in other respects. 
The berries would probably not color 
so well with part of the sunlight cut 
off. Asitis the plants run up much 
tuller than usual and are of a lighter 
shade of green. 

I found the proper fastening of the 
cloth to be somewhat of a problem, 
but finally solved it for all practical 
purposes. March is a month of both 
wind and snow. Therefore, the can 
vass must be anchored low so that 
even the heaviest snowfall would 
only press it closer but not tear it 
from their hooks, and the fastenings 
must be strong und close together so 
as to enable your field of canvass to 
weather even 4 hurricane. 

I used small riven pine stakes 
sawed off to 18 inches inlength. One 
eod was sharpened so that the stak: 
could be easily driven in the ground 
t> adepth of one foot, leaving six 
inches of the stake above ground. A 
gimlet hole was bored in the upper 
end and a six inch piece of smal! 
soft wire was rua into the hole and 
secured by twisting one end around 
the stake. The other end of the 
wire was bent into a hock to hold 
the cloth. The top of the stakes was 
also rasped off smooth so as not to 
tesr the thin cloth when the wind 
rubbed it, to and fro across them 
The stakes were of course prepared 
indoors and provided with the wire 
hooks, ready to be driven down 
when needed. 

After many tests I found that 
they should bein straight rows an 
inch or two under three feet apart, 
the width of the cloth, and that they 
should not be more than 54 inches, 
one and a half yards apart in the 








row. The stakes driven, the cloth 
is strung on smoothly, but not too 
tight, and the soft wire hooks twisted 
so that the wind cannot flap it loose. 

The original cost of this protection 
was $150 an acre. But the cloth lasts 
three years and then has some value 
as & COvering for tobacco plant beds 
which being small, and usually in 
protected places, do not require a 
cloth as strong as strawberry fields 
exposed to all the blasts of March. 
The stakes, if pulled up and housed 
at once, will last from five to ten 
years. 

This reduces the average annual 
cost to about fifty dollars an acre or 


a little less. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


WE MIGHT EXPERIMENT. 





The growing of tobacco under cover 


is the subject of an article in the 
February number of the World’s 
pollenization | Work, 
was by no means the only good re-| Goodrich, and he describes interest- 
| ingly experiments with Sumatra leaf | BS 


The writer is Mr. Arthur 


made in the Connecticut Valley last 
year. 
the product much improved, and the 


when especially fixe. 

Some of the newspapers in Vir- 

ginia and North Carolina are quoting 
Mr. Goodrich, and enquire whether 
it woulc not be worth while for 
some enterprising farmers in these 
two States to try their hands along 
this line. Perhaps it might, but not 
with cigar leaf. The Richmond 
Times makes a good suggestion, 
similar to one that the Southern To. 
bacco Journal mentioned verbally to 
a party of tobacco folk some weeks 
ago. 
The Times says: ‘‘We can pro- 
duce in Virginia practically all varie- 
ties of tobacco except cigar tobacco. 
It is conceded that no soil in the 
country can produce as gocd chew- 
ing tobacco as the Virginia, and,with 
the exception of certain favored 
spots in North Carolina, no soil can 
produce smoking tobacco equal to 
Virginia brights. But if wecan pro 
duce such fine tobacco in the open, 
may we not greatly improve the 
product by the use of tents? We 
should be very glad atleast to see 
the experiment tried with the famous 
Henry County filler or the famous 
Pittsylvania and Halifax brights."’ 

We would like much to see what 
could be done with our brights un- 
der cover. We do not think this 
method of cultivation would prove 
profitable, as the expense is so great, 
the posts, wire and cheesecloth for 
an acre costing $250. However, our 
large farmers could afford to give it 
a trial. A half acre, oreven asmaller 
patch, would answer for the experi- 
ment. The result might be valua’’e 
and far reaching.—Southern Tobacco 
Journal. 


If Thomas Jifferson, the great 
democratic statesman, were alive to 
day, he might well say, as he did 
in the early days of the Republic, 
‘*Above all things I hope the educa- 
tion of the common people will be 
attended to.’’ There is no other way 
to power, prosperity and progress.— 
C. W. Dabney. 
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WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by ]. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 





Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 














Srats or Ono, Crry or ToLEDo 
Lucas Counry. 

Frank J. CoeNney makes oath that he ts the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENBY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the uwe of HaLL’s CaTaRRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 

presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 
A. W. GLEASON, 


Ea 
— Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on tho bio and mucous surfaces 


es. 





perfect pollenization was clear to me. | 





The field of cloth was as billowy as | 


the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
GF Fold bv Drnevists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Ferry’s 
Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 
secret of the Ferry fame, 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE, 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
. Detroit, % 
Mich. F 











The yield was very heavy, | 


prices obtained very high. Sumatra ,* 
raised in this manner sells for 75_ 
cents a pound—and more than that | 









The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 


life of the wagon itself. Our 
ELECTRIC wit 
WHEELS 


have given a new lease of life to thousands of old 
wagons. ‘They can be had in any desired height,and 
any width of tire up to 8inches. With a set of these 
wheels you can ina few minutes have either a high 
or @ low down wagon. ‘The Electric Handy 
Wagon is made by skilled workmen, of best select- 
ed material—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel 
hounds, ete, Guaranteed to carry 40001bs. Here is 
the wagon that will save money for you, as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourcatalog describing the uses 
ot these wheels and wagonssent free. Write 


t yt ~ fi ¥ , 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93 QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 



























costse 4 
25 cents 
per TON . 
Createst, Cheapest Food 


yi) On Earth for Sheep, Swine, 
AA Cattle, etc. 4 








Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 








. 2 
Billion Dollar Grass 5 
will positively make yourich; 12 tons 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
also Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz (400 bu. 
corn, 250 bu. oats per acre), etc., cte. 








For this Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Sced | 
Noveities, fully worth $10 to get @ start. | 





For 16e, we mail 150 kinds of Flower § 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog. 


LZER SEED CO. Ss" 





: 
3 
~> 
4 
2 
“ 
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can be had more quickly, cheaply and 
surely by using 


THE SPANGLER 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 


than with any means known. Lt distributes all 


f 









by putting iton the right spot. 


F] 
Sows 150 to2800 lbs per acre. We 


SPANGLER CORN PLANTER 
Se ANGLER ei houe fer: 
izer attachment. The best 
and most Perfect Corn Planting 
ZW Machine ever put into a feld. 
Send tor catalog and circulars. 
THE SPANGLER MFG, CO., 





. LIFE SIZE DOLL 
) FREE iors tole. 


Girls can get this beautitul 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for ‘ 
selling only four xes of our 

t Cold & Headache Tablets j 
at 25 cents a box. Write today | 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 244 fect high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, 
3 ey Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Col- 
“4 or Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 

Pin, Stockings, Black Shoes, 
and will stand alone. This doll isan 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 
painted French Doll, and_ will live 
in a child’s memory long after child- 


hood days have passed. ress, 
: NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doli Dent. 242 & New Haven,Cons 
























Douste Daity SERVICE 
Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





Tn Etfect May 2Oth, 1901, 





SOUTHWARD. 

Daily Dail 

No, ol No. 27 
Ly New York, P KR R............ 125 pm 1210am 
Ly Philatelphia, P R R...... 32pm 3% am 
Lv Baittroore, PR R............ 645 pm 64am 
Ly Washington, P R R........ 655 pm liam 
Lv Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 240 pm 
Ly Petersburg. “ U3l pm 327 pm 
uy Norlina, # e206am 555 pm 
Ly Henderson, bs 230am 62 pm 
Lv Raleigh, ” 846 am 74) pm 
Ly Southern Pines, * 56387 am 930 pm 
Lv Hanilet, am 630 am 10580 pm 
Ly Columbia,}{ " 8am lbjeam 
Ar Savannah an 2WlwWpm 45am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 35)pm 915am 
Ar Tampa " 50am 540 pm 

No. 31 No. 41 
Ly Row Fok, ME ES B..17 am 85 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, 6 0923am 1126 pm 
Lv New York, ODSSCo...43@ pm... 
Lv Baltimore, B 8 P Co... .....ccscccssseess . +630 pm 
Lv Washington, N & WSB............0- 63) pm 
Ly Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 930 pm 94am 
Lv Weldon, 2ig6am Wi pm 
Lv Henderson, sé 24am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, ~ 4luam 3855 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, * 6\U7a Mm 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, 73am bis pm 
Lv Wilmington, gain«as 0s Bie 
Lv Charlotte, bia whlam Wis pm 
Lv Chester, sd i320 & uo 142 am 
Lv Green wood, 22pm 846am 
Lv Athens, “ 243 pm 68am 
Ar Atlanta,} “o 355 pm 8am 


Ar Macon, Cof Wa............... 7 
Ar Montgomery, A & W P... 9: 
Ar Mobile, L & N.................- 
Ar New Orleans, L& N........ 
Ar Nashville, NC &8t. L.. 
Ar Meuiphis, bad 





WORTHWARD. 


Lv Memphis, NC&St, L....1245 noon $i pm 
Lv Nashville és 930 pm 3) am 
Lv New Orleans, L& N...... 800 pmo... 
Lv Mobile, N & Noses 12 
Lv Moutgomery A& W P.. 
Ly Macon, C of Ga...... . 
Lv Augusta, C & W C.. , 
Lv Atlanta,t SAL ky 
Ar Athens, és aneah 
Ar Greenwood, “ 
Ar Chester, “ 
Lv Charlotte a 
Ly Wilmington, 
Ly Hamlet, be 
Ly Southern Pines 
Ivy Raleigh, 
Ar Henderson, “ 
Lv Norlina, 8. A. L. Ry 
Ly Weldon, “ 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 
Ar Washington, N& WS 
Ar Baltimore, B8 P Oo....... 
Ar Betaacinig, 8 Baw 
r e a &N 
Ar New York, ; aH 
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, W-eC-an’t T-ell U how hard we are try 


‘ 


609 Queen St., York, Ta.@ @ 
® 


are made rich- § 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Write for our books—sent 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau Street, 





Potash. 


Sree~ 


New York City, 
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the rising generation of stock. Do you 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADE 
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for $ 12-80 


Haction, Hatches eve 
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{Perfect in constrnetion and 


Vege. Write for catalovuety ds 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 1) 
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COLES COTTON PLANTER ~ | 


GUARANTEED BEST INTHE WORLD! << 








kinds of fertilizer into the open furrow otter the f SOLD STRAIGHT FROM 4 Yo 
groun prepared for Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, , y ZigP” MEINE 
Corn, s, Peas, etc. it saves fertilizer i 'ACTORY Sl COMBINATION 


Tarboro, N.C, Sept., 18 
The Cole Manufacturing €o., 
b Charlotte, N © 


Gents:—After using Cole’s « 
Planter, I must say it is perfectly 


Story. Itis light, d rableand easy 0. , néle 
I pianted cotton, corn and peas, “It is an u 
_ to-date p'anter and no farp er wou d make 


.a mistake in getting this p anter, 
Yours truly 


L.D GAY, 


Z COLE'S 


ANTS. COTTON, 
Y ? CORN, PEAS, ETC, 


1901. 
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know when it is working; you can see the: 
way to the exons, Made with or wi 
attachment. New device for sowing p 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomake the famous 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Wr.te for cuts g 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING C9., 5990 en SI...” 
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orn Plartisiy 

= must be welland carefully done. as tho 

“ZX, ture crop asaantin ante ny Roratl pm 
\ nany soil, on ail kiixis ¢ 
o| Ss eS / ground nothing equals the 

cee SPANGLER 
CORN PLASTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the ero) 
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Examine agricultural statistics ‘and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
crops. 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit 
Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether yot 
have few animals or many, you cannot «fforé 


acre of grasses and forage 


those of other States. 


not to read 


Giow Grasses and Raise Cate 


Com 


Grasses and Forages Plants ‘of the Souti 


RY 5. B. KILLEBREW, 


of the University ef Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the oui 


ture of grasses and forage plants 0! 
It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 


the South. 


understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 


istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead. 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 
It is fully illustratec 
with original analytical engraving? 


pastures, etc. 


by Soribner, our greatest grass ox 


pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts_of field 


operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona' 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


dress for only 25 cents. 
mer. 


Address all orders to 





We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, antl 
further notice, will send 0n¢ 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s (rasse? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any a4 


Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Fa? 


Or one copy with The Pre 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15 


The Progressive Farmer, 
maceion, # & 
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